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Teachers, etc. 
/ *¥PERIENCED TEACHER (LADY) 


be would like to make engagement for ensuing 
year; would also like position with family as instruct 
ss during vacation, or companion for travelling; refer 
Address 8, ©. J., 


es exchanged. care Nation. 


velling companion or tutor for the summer 
is, by ayoung lady, a college graduate, with ex 
‘ein both travelling and teaching. Highest re 
Address Miss H., care of the Nation, 


] FANTED—A_ POSITION AS TRA 
! 








“T’WO LADIES HAVING TRAVELLED 
extensively in Europe, will take charge of gee 
wishing to travel in Great Britain, Normandy, and 
Brittany. References exchanged. Apply at once. 
L. J. S., care Postmaster, Rutherford, N. J. 


“ERMAN LADY (TEACHER) WHO 

7 speaks French and English, would like summer 
position; references exchanged. Address A. E., care 
of Nation, 


NSTRUCTOR IN MATHEMATICS, 

Haverford College. Pa., desires a position for next 
year, bis present position being temporary. Address 
as above. 


WO YOUNG INSTRUCTORS OF 

large experience will take six boys for a summer 
in Germany and the Alps. Address for information, 
5 Grays, Harvard University, Cambridge. 





EACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price 
30 cents. BaBYHOoD Pus. Co., New York. 





YWIVATE TUTOR, EXPERIENCED, 
highest references, should like summer position. 
Address Tutor, care of Nation. 
Bob W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


4 Aen FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTonN. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


VIE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 1204 South 

ane Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
anual free, EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


“THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

—_— supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
tors. Location near the centre of population of the 
Apply to C. B. RuGGLEs, Manager, 


U.S. y >. B. 
Room C, Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 





y| MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors. 
<i I tutors, governesses, teachers, ete., supplied to Col 
leges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Av., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


JROFESSORS Wanted for the following 
positions: 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 82.000; 2 of 
Vhysics, $1,500 each; 30f Mathematics, $700 to 1,800; 
2 of Geology, $900 to $1,500; Sof Latin, 8800 to $1,400; 
i of English, $1,800; 7 Musie Directors, $800 to $1,500; 
5 native Teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Acade 
miles, $500 to8700. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Il. 


ILLINOIS, ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Superior advantages for Music, Pai wand Draw- 
All departments in charge of Specialists. New 
Setence building. Best advantages for Scientific 
Study and Investigation. Four well 
oratories—biological and botanical, } 
cal and mineralogical. Special in 
teachers who wish to take advanced w Resident 
Physician. Fine Gymnasium (49x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- 
tem. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
While pursuing regular course of study. A new cot- 
tage offers students opportunity to reduce expenses 
to lowest rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as 
to entrance examinations. Correspondence invited. 
Lock Box 2u4, SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal 
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equipped Lad- 
ical, chemi- 
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rr , 
JEW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
P Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New 
York. Incorporated by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York for the professional equip 
mentof graduates of colleges, scientific schools, and 
normal schools. Courses leading to the decree of 
Kachelor of Pedagogy and to special certificates. 
Curriculum includes the history of education, princi 
ples and art of teaching, educational psychology, 
school organization, administration, and supervision, 
he theory and practice of the kindergarten, manual 
training subjects. Ample opportunities for advanced 
and Private study. Practice-teaching under compe 
tent supervision, For circular of information, scholar- 
ships, etc., apply to WaLter L. HERVEY, A.M.’ Dean. 
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The Remington Standard 


Ty pew riter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and 
the experience gained 
during the Fifteen 
Years in which 
it has been 
the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


lVyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


; V | 1 PI 
TS. Vi1T . 1osphites 
Crosby S ITALIZeC Sp S, 
. j 
« 
Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the en/y prepara- 
tion of the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid ele- 
ments of the human brain and nerves. It is the principle necessary to restore 
and sustain mental and physical powers and prevent disease. Pamphlet, with 
testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, and educators, sent 


free. For sale by druggists. Sent by mail ($1) i 
- (fo. 0. 


from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 
Ry RC. STEP. 


MAN and B.S. 


“it TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature #2: 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. 


When and why joining or separation ts 
preferable. With co rules and 
alphabetical lists. HORACE 


; leyet ~ +: 
PEALL, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


es 


None genuine without this signature printed on the 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the exceas of oll 
has been removed, 


Is absolutely pure and 






tse 


- it és soluble. 

A systematicsttempt to disentangle the per- »f © 
plexities of Eng ish compounding. A book for No Chemicals 
au hors, printers, teachers, te egraphers, ste are used in its preparation. It 
nograpbers, typewriers, and all who care for has more than three times the 
the correct writing of Enygiish. 


strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing leas than one 
JOHN IRELAND, centacup. aekdabeenmone 
rior Broadway, New York ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 

A ie eee Bs DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


: ° ° fo h " 
School of Drawing and Painting, “*™ Sold by Gooemaorerye “ 
axD DEPARTMENT oF Decorative Desias, —— ¥ 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


For circulars and detailed Information apply to the 
manager - ii 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 9th mo., 4th. Early application should be made 
for. rooms. Address Secretary of College, Haverford 
College P. O., Pa. 


Forsale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of the price by the Publisher, 


Now Ready: Volume First, Inpex to LITTELL’s | 
Living Aor. Specimen sheets mailed to any ad 
dress. 

1135 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


Epwarp Ror. 





lV 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


OF 
Effingham, Maynard 
& Co., 


771 Broadway and 67 and 69 goth St., 
New York: 


Reed’s Introductory Language 
Work. 


A simple, varied, and pleasing, but methodical), 
series of exercises in English to precede the 
study of technical grammar, 250 pp,, 16mo, 
linen; muil.ng price to teachers, 40 cents, 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book 
Course in English. 


A complete text-book on grummar and composi- 
tion, in wh ch the pupilis ted by aseries of 
observation jessons to discover and apply 
the principles that underlie tbe construction 
of the sentence and that control the use of 
grammatical forms. 328 pp., 16mo, cloth; 
mailing price to teachers, 60 cents. 


Kellogg & Reed’s English Lan- 
guage. 


A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and 
its Vocabulary, with Exercises on Syno- 
nyms, Prefixes and Suffixes, Word Analy- 
sis, and Word-Buiiding. A Text-book for 
High-Schools and Colleges. Imo, cloth. 
Mailing price to teachers, 50 cents. 


Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. 


An elementary text-book for schools, in which 
the pupil is led to a knowiedge of the phe- 
nomena and laws of physics by a series of 
experiments. 300 pp., 12mo, cloth. Maul- 
ing price to teachers, $1.00, 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. 


With Practical Applications to Education and 
Conduct of Life, Including, also, an Out- 
line of Logic. 232 pp., 12mo0, cloth. Mail- 
ing price to teachers, $1,00, 


Macvane’s Working Principles 
of Political Economy, 


inanewand practical form. A text-book for 
beginners, 392 pp., 12mo0, cloth. Mailing 
price to teachers, $1.00, 


Greenwood’s Complete Manual 
on Teaching Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, and Geometry, 


includ ng a brief history of these branches. 278 
pp., i2mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 
$1.00. 


Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. 


A Guide to Systematic Instruction in Physical 
Training. Fully Illustrated. For use in 
schools, g~ymnasia, ete, 234 pp., 12mo, 
cloth. Mailing price to teachers $1.50. 


The English Classic Series. 


91 numbers, Single numbers, 38 to 64 pages 
each, in paper. Mailing price 12 cents, 
Double numbers, 75 to 128 pages, in boards, 
Mailing price 24 cents, 


The Historical Classic Readings. 


1¢ numbers, 
cents, 


00 64 pp. each, Mailing price 12 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Edited by Peter Parley. 170 pages, 16mo, linen. 
Mailing price, 35 cents, 


Se publishers would be pleased to send 
tu ir complete Catalogue, and invite corre- 
spoudence regarding their publications, 





Casati's [mportant Book on Central — is now ready. 


In two volumes, medium 8yo, cloth, 


Price, $10.00 per set. 


Ten Years in Equatoria, 


And the Return with Emin Pasha. 


By Major GAETANO CaASATI. With 80 full-page Pilates in colors and tints, etc.. and upwards of 100 
smaller engravings, appendices 0! rainfal's, comparative tables of languages, etc., and 
four important maps specially prepared from original surveys, 
‘* Casati’s book differs from any of these (its predecessors), and if we may be allowed to say so, is of more 


interest and even of more im 
thoroughly and closely trea 


rtance. Never before bas ‘= sciontific geography of Central Africa been so 
as in his narrative.'’— Boston 


The two volumes constitute an important and permanent t addition tothe literature of African adventure 


and ex loration.”"—The London Times. 


hese volumes have the fascination of thetales of Sindbad the Sailor, and the further recommendation of 


being tales of fresh fact instead of stories filtered down through the centuries. 


, The best part of his book 


is the anthropological; kings and warriors, i. dances, towns, wild beasts and birds, lend ¢reat variety and 


mé ike the work valuable.”—The New York 


** By no means devoted wholly to Emin and Stanley. Major Casati here tells the story of ‘Ten Years in 
Equatoria,’ and covers, therefore, a very much more considerable amount of ground than was covered in the 


books of Mr. Stanley and his successors. . . 


Of striking utility.”—London Globe. 


* We are inclined to think these volumes ‘the best of any that have yet been p sublished concerning the equa- 


torial regions.”-—Chicage Herald, 


*,* Full prospectus showing illustrations, free, through any booksei!er, or direct from the publishers, 





Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


F. WARNE & CO., No. 3 Cooper Union, New York. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Wells’ College Algebra. 
Lord’s Livy. Books xxi, xxii, 
Miller’s Latin Prose for Colleges. 
Daniell’s Latin Prose for Schools. 
Herberman’s Sallust’s Catiline. 
Fowler’s Menaechmi of Plautus. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Psychology. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Parsons’ English Versification. 
Students’ Series of English Classics, 
nine volumes ready, 
Fine’s Number System of Algebra. 
Osborne’s Calculus, nearly ready. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


In mportant to Leachers. 











Before making any changes whatever of 
your school text-books, piease consult the 
catalogue of 


University Publishing Ce Co., 





66 and 68 Duane St... ¥. 


|Shows position of the 


WHITTAKER’S °#"s every hour in 


year, Wonderfully 
simple and complete. 
Send for 
circular. THOS. 


PLANISPHERE |wuirtaker, Bible 


Bese ie House, N. Y. 
ACK NUMBERS—WE CAN SUP- 


») ply any number ever issued of Harper, Century, 
Se ribner (old or new series), Atlantic, Forum, Popular 
Science Monthly, Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas, and many 
others. To complete volumes or sets. Forelgn mer 
zines a specialty. Correspondence solicitec 
ROFFE & CO., 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 


REVOLVING 


'60 cents. 








THE 


New Music Palace, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms, and offices devoted to t e storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the Continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral, or other Instrument. 

The Store, from’ its situation, is accessible to all 
music-lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata- 
logues, extensive correspondence, and poorer mailing 
and expressing of goods ordered, practically stands at 
the door of every village home, and isa neighbor to all 
the scattered farmhouses of the whole country. 





Correspond freely for Lists, Informa- 
tion, or Musical Advice. 





FOR CHILDREN, Motion Sengs [25c., $2.28 doz.]. 
Bordman. 


Golden ye . Miss Chant. 

College Songs f cents}. 90 
~— 200 000 sold. 

Song C assics, Vol. 1[e1;. 50 
son 

aoe Sacred Solos {1}. 34 

songs. 
PIANO COLLECTIONS, ro Piano Collection ($1). 


pieces 
Popular Dance Collection [#1]. 
66 pieces. 


SOCIAL SINGING. 
SONG COLLECTIONS. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of above prices. 
Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON ComPANYy, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Complete Lexicon of the Latinity 
of Czsar’s Gallic War. 


By E. G. Srauer, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins, 1878). 8vo, 
cloth, 192 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.60, 





Of great value to allstudents of Caesar and invalua- 


ble to all teachers of Latin. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 

6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
announce with satisfaction a new series of school 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Toid- 
Powell), unique in design, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 

Catalogue giving full information sent, post- 
paid, on application. 





BEFORE ADOPTING 


Text-books in English, English Literature, 
American Literature, Algebra, Geometry, 


Arithmetic, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Zodlogy, French, German, Music, etc., you should 
examine D. C. Heath & Co.’s new and fresh books in these departments. Write us for copies 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


for examination. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


Nelson's School Catalogue. 


* Nelson & Sons may be mentioned among a emli- 
nent English publishers that are becoming widely 
known to American teachers,”—The Schvol Journal. 


HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. 
Analysis; a ng Prosody, etc., ete. 
extra, 5v cents. 


LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Grammar, Analysis, 
Punctuation, Paraphrasing, Derivation, ete. 15mo, 
cloth extra, 40 cents. 

‘Higher Grade English’ is worthy the attention ot 
american teachers in high schools and academies.’ 

Journal of Education. 


DICTIONARY OF IDIOM ATO ENGLION PHRASES. 
By James Matn DIxon, M. F.R.S Professor of 
English Literature in’ the. pao “University of 
Japan. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


History of the language; 
18mo, cloth 


‘* The arrangement is logical and convenient, and 
the whole work will be found exceedingly useful. 
With nearly all the items is given the name of the au- 
thor, where the word or plirase is to be found, and the 
definitions are concise and for the most part remarka- 
bly accurate,”—Journal of Commerce. 

‘* Will be a valuable work of reference for those 
even most familiar with the language; its definitions 
are trustworthy, its illustrative quotations approprt- 
ate, ite classification of usage into good prose, conven- 
tional prose, familiar prose, and slang, helpfu 
Commercial Advertiser. 


BRYCE’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
cloth, 60 cents, 

BRYCE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 

BRYCE’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

BRYCE’S SECOND LATIN BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

BRYCE’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

BRYCE’S SECOND GREEK BOOK. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





COLLIER'S HISTORIES. 


ADV ANCED CLASS-BOOK OF BRITISH, HISTORY. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

SENIOR CLASS- BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

JUNIOR CLASS-BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. With 
Coplous Questions. 1:mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo0, cloth, 
$1.50. 


HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. Revised and En- 
larged Edition, With numerous Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 416 pages. #1.25. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ina Series of 
Biographical Sketches. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

‘All teachers of advanced ideas are interested in 
pe historical literature, particularly when this ts 
thrown into the form of practical, available class- 
books. A favorably recognize d series of this descrip- 
tion is that known as ‘Colifer’s Histories.’ These ail 
have a well-earned reputation.” —The School Journal, 





MODEL NOTES OF LESSONS, 
12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON MORAL SUBJECTS, A 
Hand-book for Teachers in Elementary Schools, By 
FreD W. Hackwoopb. 12mo, cloth. 1.00. 


AMERICA. A History. By the late RoperRT MACKEN- 
zIz, author of ‘ History of the 19th Century.’ 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00, 

* America’ gives in a succinct form the history of the 
founding and development of the various states in 
North and South America, I¢ is divided into three 
arts: 

. I, THE UNITED STATES. 

Il, DOMINION OF CANADA, 

Ill. SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

“ After all, it has remained fora foreigner to give us 
the best compendium of American istory. The 
author has, with remarkable insight, seized upon the 
salient points of our history, and briefly and truly 
stated them,”’—Jndianapolis Time -S. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A nistory. By 
ROBERT MACKENZIE. Svo,cloth. §1.¢ 
Presents in a handy form a heatans ‘of the great 

events and movements of the present century, through- 

out the british Empire, on the continent of Europe, 
and in America. 

“In every way worthy a place in the library, and 
would make an excellent text-book or reader in the 
common schools.”—Indianapolis Times 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By the REV. JAMES Mac- 

KENZIE. New Edition. Ulustrated. 658 pages. $1.50. 

‘““We must give full credit to the very uncommon 
vigor of thought and brilliant manner in which the 
author treats the subject.”—New York Times. 
WEALTH OF NATIONS (AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE). £ ADAM 

SMITH. With an Introductory Essay and Notes b 

JOSEPH SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A. 8vo, cloth. $1.7 
JOURNALOF RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURAL HIS- 

TORY AND GEOLOGY of the countries visited 

during the voyage of H. M. Beagle round the 

world under the command ve Capt Fitz Roy, R. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.K.S. lol.” 12 Sg 

615 pp. Copious In lex. Fully lilustrated. $2.00, 

~ The Duke of Argyle has said that ‘* the most delight 

n a of all Mr. Darwin's works is the best he ever wrote, 

. his Journalas a naturalist in the Beagle in her ex- 
Ll. wring voyage round the world.” 


For Class Teaching. 


Any book fn this list sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 

83 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 
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LONGMANS, GRE 


A New Book by Professor MAX MULLER. | 


Physical Religion: | 


Being the Gifford Lectures for 1890, delivered 
before the University by F. 


of Glasgow. By 
Max MULLER, M.A. Crown Svo, 422 pages, 


$3.00. 
“The author's history of the Vedic literature, his 


analysis of its contents, and his con nparis mo oof then 
with other forms of physical religk 
knowledge, insight, and suxKestiver 
treats the subject, which he has so complete ly made t 
own, with unrivalled force and authority ihe Times 


are full « 





The Theory of Credit. 


By HENRY DUNNING MacLeop. M. of Trnity 





College, Cambriuge, und the po vit 
Barrister-at Law. 8vo Vol. Il es 
$1.5). II, Part 11., $3.50 b 
lished.) 


“The ‘Theory of Credit,’ we venture to say, is a 
very great work, and one of hss most valuable add 
tions to economic literature since Adam Smit! 

* Wealth of Nations.’ "—Finanei al News 


**Mr. Macleod shows a practic: 
the actualities and details of ubjex . 
dom attained by writers upon economic theory tr 
work will be welcome to every student of finance anid 
will at once take its place among the recognized autt 
rities. So thoroughly does the history 
down to date, ‘thi it, before it closes, an admirably rea 
soned account is given of the incidents and lessons of 
the monetary crisis which o nly the other day menace i 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co.” Scotsman 


The Greek Lyric Poets. 


A Complete Collection of the Surviving Pas- 
Sages trom the Greek Song-Wreiters A 
ranged with Pretatory Articles, Introduc- 
tory Matter, and Commentary. By G. 3 
FARNELL, M.A., Assistant C.uss cal Mus 

St. Paul’s School, Ker 
lar of Wadham College, Oxtord, 8.0, pp. 
xvi-490. $5.00, 





Singrion; ife Sel 


Select Epigrams from the 
“Greek Anthology.’ 


By J. W. MacKaAlL, M.A.. Fellow of Baliio! ¢ 
lege, Oxford. 8vo, 416 pages, $5.50, 


Famous Golf Links. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, ANDREW LANG. H. 5S 
C. EVEXARD, T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, & 
With numerous Iliustratn ns by FL PL Hos 

fr 





KINS, T. HopGes, H. S. KING. a 
photographs. Crown S8yo, $2.0V 
**In the literature of Golf, this pleasant volu will 
certainly take a dis stingt lished place The Times, 


Introduction to the Study 
of the History of 
Language. 


By HERBERT A. STRONG, M.A... LL.D... P 
tessorot Lat nin Cniversity 4 ert Li ver- 
pool; WirttettaM Ss. LoGgEeMan, L. H.¢ 
(Utrecht University), a BENJAMIN ID? 
WHEELER, Professor of Greea } Corne 
Universiy, Svo, | p. xii. —436, $3, 


The System of the Stars. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE Author ‘A History 
oi Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
ture.’ Ww th 6 Plares and 3) Woodccuts in 
the text. Svo, $7.0. 
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EN & COS LIST. 


A Dictionary of Applied 
Creauatey.- 














By T. E. Taonrs, KS rD.. FRSA, 
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The Elements of Machine 
Design. 
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Optical Projection 
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A Text-Book of Chemical 
Physiology and 
Pathology. 


By W.D. Hac tinvcerr B.D... BS MRCP... 
tr f Physi ev at A.ng’s ¢ ege, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1891. 
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Some whimpering is observable in the 
tone of the leading Republican newspapers 
on the subject of the national finances. 
Secretary Foster, it is stated, will soon issue 
a circular to the banks and “to large 
employers of labor,” offering to exchange 
the fractional silver in the” Treasury, 
amounting to something over $20,000,- 
000, for paper. In other words, he finds 
a necessity confronting him of using an 
unavailable non-legal-tender fund to meet 
the current expenses of Government. It is 
not likely that either the banks or the large 
employers of labor will consent to any such 
exchange. The fractional coin is just as 
unavailable to the banks as it is to the Gov- 
ernment. There is plenty of fractional coin 
in circulation now. When a cup is full, 
it will hold no more. If this twenty 
miliions could be poured in, it would 
overtlow and come back to the Trea- 
sury for redemption, and it would have 
to be redeemed too. The large employers of 
labor, if they are wise, will be chary about 
passing off upon their employees a kind 
of money that is not legal tender for 
more than ten dollars in one payment, 
and is bulky and inconvenient also. Such 
a course would be strongly provocative of 
strikes and would besides be politically 
unwise, since it would acquaint the work- 
ing classes with the fact that the Govern- 
ment, which was left by the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration with an enormous surplus, is 
already in financial straits. 








Near the close of the first session of the 
Fi ty-first Congress, Senator Edmunds said 
in public debate that he apprehended that 
there would be a Treasury: deficit before 
the Ist of July, 1891. That condition is 
evidently nearer than the public had sup- 
posed. What with pension profligacy, pub- 
lic-building profligacy, the direct-tax re- 
fund, and other squandering, coupled 
with the repeal of the raw-sugar duties 
and the increase of the tariff on other 
things, with the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing importations, the Secretary is in danger 
of seeing his last dollar unless he sells bonds 
to replenish his cash. This he has autho- 
rity to do if he has the courage also. In the 
natural course of things he will be obliged 
to trench upon the $100,000,000 gold fund 
held for the redemption of the green 
backs. We say he will be obliged to 
do this, because he is obliged to pay 
his debts as they mature. The Jaw has 
provided for a contingency of this kind by 
authorizing him to sell bonds to maintain 
specie payments. Accordingly, whenever he 
is for any reason short of money to redeem 
greenbacks with, he is not only authorized 
but required to sell bonds for this purpose, 
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It may be a trial to his nerves, but it would 
be a greater trial if he should go to pro 
test. There is a matter of $54,000,000 
of 419 per cent. bonds maturing on 
the first of September, and already we 
hear of plans to extend these bonds in- 
stead cf paying them. Thisimplies that the 
Sinking-Fund Law is not to be executed 
until Congress meets. This law requires 
the Secretary to redeem about $49,000,000 
of the public debt during the fiscal year, 
which begins July 1, 1891. If the law were 
executed, it would very nearly extinguish 
the 41; per cent. debt. But evidently it will 
not be executed in a hurry. The Secretary 
can wait till Congress meets. Then he can 
make recommendations as to the repeal of 
the Sinking-Fund Law and the impos tion of 
new taxes, Altogether the financial situa 
tion of the Government is as bad as its worst 
enemy could desire, Fortunately this bad 
ness has not extended to private business, 
and it is not necessary that it should. The 
Treasury may be on its knees to the banks 
and the ‘‘ large emp’oy ers of Jabor” without 
the latter being any the worse for it. 





President Harrison's remark at Galveston 
about subsidies to shipping, that, whether 
we approve of the principle or not, we must 
go into the business, inasmuch as “‘ all other 
nations do,” is a good illustration of the un 
critical use of facts. It is very easy, for 
instance, to point to the example of France, 
and show how her generous bounty laws, 
for both the building and sailing Of ships, 
have apparently had a strikingly good 
effect. In 1873 the French fisg tlew 
over only 292 steamers of above 100 tons, 
while the number had increased by last June 
to 471. Nothing could be more conclusive 
no ships without subsidies. But how about 
the growth of the German merchant marine 
during the same time, without subsidies® 
In 1873 the steamers of German ownership 
above 100 tons numbered 200; last June they 
numbered 689. 
subsidies succeeded to the second place 
among the nations using steam navigation, and 
France, under her bounty system, yielded 
it. Nor has the latter been outstripped 
solely in the number of craft and gross ton 
nage; she has nothing afloat to place be- 


In 1888, Germany without 


side the “pree and /iare? of the Lloyds, or 
the Colum’a and Augusta Victoria of the 
Hamburg- American Line. This splendid 
transatlantic service has been built up abso- 
lutely without subsides. Why have the 
French lagged so far behind? It would in- 
terest President Harrison to read the explana- 
tion given by an old French captain in a late 
number of the Vonde Economique. The 
trouble is all in the French subsidies, says 
this practical ssilor; with a bounty assured 
for fifteen years, the steamship lines settle 
back in luxurious ease, let well enough 
alone, and leave it to unsubsidized Germans 
to utilize the latest refinements of ship- 
building. In fact, before advancing to the 
experience of ‘‘ all other nations,” it would 






do the advocate of subsidiesa world of good 
to make a close study of the experience of 
France and Germany. It would at least 
show him how misleading and dangerous is 


an inference from an isolated set of facts 





A correspondent calls our attention 
apropos of the New Orleans massacre, to 
the rece ntly decided case of De Brissot and 
others against Venezuela, in which the de 
fence interposed by the Venezuelan Govern 
ment (@ ¢.. that the ofticers of the States of 
Apure and Zamora, by whom the injuries 
complained of were alleged to have leon 
committed, were outside the scope of Fcderal 
authority and contro!) was overru’ed by the 
United States and Venezuelan Commission 
thai closed its labors in Washington last Sep 
temb.r. All the passengers on board the 


’ 


steamer ‘pure, which wasattacked at Apurito 


by forces from the adjotning State of Zamora 
were Venezuelans, “he steamer was the 


property of the Orinoco Steam Navigation 
Co, of New York, and the officers of the 
steamer, De Hammer and De Brissot, who 
were killed, and Stackpole, who was wound 
ed, were citizens of the United States. There 
was no discrimination several casualties 
occurred among the Venezuelans on board 


the steamer. Two of the three Commission 


ers held the Venezuelan Government Hable 
or its fai ure to putthe leaders of the attack 
ing party on trial, aithough it was claimed 
for the Venezuelan Government that, by the 
Constitution of Venezuela, they were not sub 
The Vene- 
zuclan Government was held liable for da 
mages by a majority of the Commissioners. 
There is no doubt that the Federal bond is 
looser in Venezuela than in the United 
States, and the Federal Government, there- 


fore, less responsible for the doings or mis- 


ject to the Federal jurisdiction 





doings of the several States Our latest 
at of 1867, pro- 


vides for a commission such as has been 


' 
ta 
treaty with Venezuela, th 


sitting in the case above mentioned 
for the adjustment of American claims, 


whether of individuals or of corporstions, 
against the Government of Venezuela, and 
we can only account for the late decision on 
the theory that the Commission holds it to be 
a simple matter for the Federal Government 
to coerce a State, owing tothe long familiari- 


4 
ty of the Republic with intestine wars and 
commotions, 





The Republican National League, in ses- 
sion at Cincinnati, adopted on Thursday 
a platform which consisted of “ glittering 
generalities,” and elected as President ex- 
Assistant Postmaster General Clarkson, after 
a letter had been read in which he con- 
structed his own platform and indicated 
his idea of the issues which the Republi 
can party should make prominent next 
year. This Clarkson platform is a most 
remarkab'e outburst of ‘‘gush.” There is 





no end of rhetoric, but hardly a single defi- 
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nite idea in it. Take, for example, this pas- 
sage: 

“There are questions lying nearer the 
hearts of the American people to-day than 
the price of a tin cup or whether the color of 
the money of the realm shall be yellow or 
white. The greater questions are those of 
human liberty, the protection of the weak in 
their rights, the insurance, under the Consti- 
tution, of a republican form of government to 
the several States now without it, and as abso- 
lute security and peace to the poorest citizen 
and family on the Yazoo as to the richest citi- 
zen on the Hudson.” 


The insurance of absolute security and peace 
to the citizen, whether he be a poor man on 
the Yazoo or a millionaire on the Hudson, 
is a mouth-filling phrase; but the Supreme 
Court, in annulling the Civil-Rights Act for 
unconstitutionality, declared that the Fede- 
ral Government had nothing to do with the 
insurance of security and peace to the citi- 
zen anywhere, and that any attempt by 
Congress to usurp such power would be 
promptly pronounced null and void, as in 
conflict with the Constitution. 





The Michigan Legislature, which has a 
Demccratic majority in the House, and a 
Democratic majo.'ty in the Senate also 
when the four Patrons of Husbandry vote 
with them, is just passing a law which 
makes a radical change in the manner of 
choosing Presidential electors .1 that State. 
The bill has already passed the Hcuse, and 
there is no doubt that the Senate will concur 
this week. Its effect upon the Electoral 
College of 1892 will be so marked that the 
whole country is interested in the measure. 
The Constitution provides that ‘‘ each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress.” For 
many years after the establishment of the 
Government, the common practice was for 
the Legislature to choose directly the whole 
number to which the State was entitled. In 
a few of the States, however, other systems 
were followed which tended in the direc- 
tion of a decision by popular vote. 
Thus, in Massachusetts the people of 
each Congressional district nominated three 
electors, of whom the Legislature chose one, 
the two electors-at-large being also chosen 
by the Legislature. Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina for some time chose all 
the district electors by popular vote in the 
districts, without any interposition of the 
Legislature. 





There has always been more or less com- 
plaint against the existing system by which 
all the electoral votes of a State go to one can- 
didate, even if he receives only a few more 
than half of the popular vote. In the early 
days of the Republic the party in power did 
not hesitate to make sudden changes in the 
way of choosing electors when it saw a 
chance of seizing an advantage. Thus, in 
1812 Vermont, New Jersey, and North Caro- 
lina all had Jaws by which Presidential elec- 
tors were to be chosen by popular vote. 








But jast before the day fixed for the elec- 
tion the Legislature of each State repealed 
the existing law, and assumed the right to 
choose the electors themselves. In Ver- 
mont and North Carolina it was a De- 
mocratic majority in the Legislature which 
did this; in New Jersey, a Federalist. 
The opposition carried Michigan over 
the Republicans last fall, but they doubt 
their ability to repeat the performance in 
1892. They feel reasonably sure, however, 
of carrying about half of the twelve Con- 
gressional districts, and one of the two 
large districts into which they will divide 
the commonwealth for the choice of the two 
electors-at-large. The chance of securing 
all fourteen electoral votes in a popular elec- 
tion is so small that they have concluded 
to make sure of several of the number 
by introducing the district system of choice. 
The enactment of this Michigan law 
throws Michigan into the category of doubt- 
ful States for 1892. The only sure thing 
about it is that the Republicans will not have 
all the fourteen electoral votes. The Demo- 
crats will have some, because they always 
carry more than one of the Congressional 
districts, but how many nobody can tell. If 
the result elsewhere throughout the country 
should be very close, we may have to wait 
for a careful count of the votes in some of the 
Michigan districts before we shall know who 
has been elected President. 





Ohio is the latest State—the twenty-fourth 
—to adopt a ballot-reform law. The mea- 
sure, so far as we can judge from the 
outlines of it published in the Ohio 
papers, is similar in its provisions to the 
Indiana and Maine laws. It provides for 
the Australian system of nominations 
and compartment voting, with exclusive- 
ly official ballots, the names of all candi- 
dates to be grouped by parties in parallel 
columns upon a blanket ballot. The law 
has been secured in spite of the opposition 
of the leading Republican journals of the 
State, which have steadily ridiculed the 
Australian system as the ‘‘ kangaroo re- 
form.” The popular demand for it 
was so great, however, that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Legislature had 
the aid of many members of the Republican 
minority in the final victory. With Indi- 
ana, Maine, and Ohio holding their e'ections 
under the reform system, it can be said at 
last that the chief citadels of corrupt 
voting in this country have been carried by 
the reformers. 





Since the new Treasury ruling in respect 
to carpet wools went into effect, the duty on 
them has been advanced to nearly 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. And still the Ohio wool- 
growers are not satisfied. They have induc- 
ed the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
acommittee to recommend changes of the 
samples by which wools are classified for 
duty. Probably in the end they will get 
Bagdad, East India, and other coarse wools 
put into the first and second classes, dutiable 
at 11 and 12 cents per pound unwashed. Then 








by applying the washing clause and the sort- 
ing clause, they will get the duty up to 83 
and 36 cents per pound respectively, which 
wouid be prohibitory. At all events, that 
is what they are aiming at, as Judge Law- 
rence is candid enough to say. Meanwhile, 
Ohio wool continues to decline. The re- 
markably low figure of 32 cents per pound 
was recently quoted in Boston, and unreport- 
ed sales were made which were thought to be 
close to 31 cents. This isa decline of 7 cents 
per pound since the McKinley Tariff Bill 
became a law. But some other American 
wools have advanced in price. The class 
known as ‘Territory’ has been steadily 
improving towards the character of clothing 
wool, thus putting further off the day that 
Judge Lawrence predicts, and Uncle Jerry 
Rusk sighs for, when we shall ‘‘ produce all 
of our own carpet-wool.” The far Western 
wool grower, with a perversity unexampled 
in the world’s history, works and breeds to- 
wards high-priced instead of low-priced 
wool. This carries him further and further 
away from the rodle assigned to him by 
Lawrence and Rusk. It has had another 
effect, which none of the parties in interest 
anticipated at first. It has evolved a wool 
that works admirably as a mixture with 
Australian. Hence the large importations 
from Australia (double those of any former 
year), and the advance in the price of Ter- 
ritory wool. Hence also the comparative 
neglect of Ohio fleeces. What Judge Law- 
rence really needs is not a duty of 100, or 
200, or 300 per cent. on carpet wools, but a 
law to prevent manufacturers from mixing 
different kinds of wools together. It is this 
infernal Australian-Territory compound that 
is doing the mischief. 





Until the details of the so-called recipro- 
city agreement with Spain are made public, 
it is of course impossible to say just how 
far they go. The telegrams from Madrid 
have been sufficiently confusing. But, in 
any case, it is altogether ridiculous for the 
Tribune to say that ‘‘ American diplomacy” 
had given Spain the alternative of re- 
ciprocity or a revolution in Cuba. Cuban 
complaints of the commercial policy of Spain 
do not date from yesterday or the day before, 
nor have they any very great connection 
with the reciprocity clause of the McKinley 
Bill. There is one feature of that measure 
which mightily afflicts the Cubans, and that 
is the increased taxes on tobucco. But that 
article does not figure in the reciprocity 
clause, and it is significantly reported from 
Madrid that negotiations over tobacco have 
been deferred to a later date. If Mr. 
Blaine could offer Cuba free tobacco 
in return for free flour, then indeed 
it might be a question of a revolution were 
Spain to refuse. But that offer can now 
ouly be made by means of a reciprocity 
treaty properly so called, and Spain will 
believe in it when it passes the Senate. 
Meanwhile, it is not to be supposed for a 
minute that Canovas was frightened by 
any threat of imposing duties on Cuban 
sugar. He remarked some months ago toa 
Cuban delegation that the November elec- 
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tions in this country showed the popular 
disapproval of the McKiniey Bill, and that 
there was no occasion to live in fear 
and trembling on account of it. The truth 
is, Spain has been for ten years steadily li 
beralizing her commercial policy in regard 
to her colonies, and these latest concessions 
to the interests of colonial trade are but one 
step more in a path long travelled. A slid- 
ing scale of duties which Cuban products 
were to pay in the Peninsula was made law 
in 1882, under the terms of which all duties 
whatsoever were to disappear by July 1, 
1892. And the same law provided for the 
abolition of the Cuban tariff, as against Spa- 
nish products, on July 1, 1891. 





“e 


The latest case of ‘‘ journalism”’ is that 
which the /'era/d supplies by censuring Mr. 
Cleveland for denying the accuracy of an 
interview with himself on the part of Mr. 
Stephens, the State Treasurer of Missouri, 
which the //erald published in its evening 
newspaper and then transferred to its morn- 
ing newspaper, the //eruld proper. The in- 


terview was on the subject of silver 
and silver legislation, and it went far 
to contradict and neutralize the letter 


which Mr. Cleveland wrote to Mr. E. Ellery 
Anderson some weeks ago. Mr. Stephens 
denies that he has had any interview with 
apy reporter,aud he surmises that somebody 
has had an interview with somebody who 
has had an interview with him (Stephens), 
but that the interviewer in the second de- 
gree has got things badly mixed in the pub- 
lished report. Mr. Cleveland contented him- 
self with a general denial of the accura- 
cy of the pretended interview. Now what 
says Jefferson Brick in the columns of the 
L'erald? Why, that ‘‘Mr. Cleveland believes 
himself to have been misrepresented by Mr. 
Stephens.” Neither Jefferson nor anybody 
else connected with the J’erald has 
Stephens at all, or had a word with him. 
But the sin of believing himself to have been 
misrepresented by Mr. Stephens must be ex- 
piated. So Jefferson asks whether Mr. Cleve 
land ‘‘has a silver policy for the East and an- 
other for the West and South.” Then, waxing 
righteously indignant at the skulking, dou- 
ble-tongued Cleveland, he begs to inquire 
whether he remembers ‘“‘ the fate of the ac- 
commodating weather-vane that presented 
itself to all the winds of heaven, and 
swung serenely upon its pivot until an un- 
accommodating cyclone came an unexpected 
way and carried it off into the uttermost 
part of nothing.” That is the right way to 
putit. Jefferson never said anything better 
than that. He makes it hot by anticipation 
for all other persons who have not been in- 
terviewed by the Jerald, and who think 
that they are liable to be misrepresented by 
interviews imputed to them. 


seen 





The increase of the population of Rhode 
Island during the decade between 1880 and 
180 was absolutely greater than in any pre- 
ceding decade, and relatively greater than in 
anv except those between 1840 and 1850 and 
1870 and 1880. The census bulletin giving 
the population of the State by minor civil 





divisions shows, however, that this in 
crease was not evenly distributed. Of 
the thirty-six cities and towns which ex 
isted in 1880, thirteen, after 
ance is made for the effect of change in 
boundaries, have actually lost 
Examination shows that, as in New Hamp 
shire and Massachusetts, this loss has fallen 
most heavily on the smallesttowns. Again, 
in Vermont, of the 244 cities and towns 
whose population was separately returned 
both in 1880 and in 1890, more than three 
fourths (or 186) I i 


even allow 


inhabitants. 


had fewer inhabitants in 
the latter year than in the former. Essex 
is the only county in which the ma 
jority of the towns have not lost 
lation in the decade. In the six southern 
most counties of the State 
six-sevepths (or 111 out of 129 
show a loss, while in the 
eastern counties of Windsor and Windham, 
out of 47 towns only 5 
ninth) have more inhabitants now than they 
had a decade since. As in the other New 
England States, the rule has bee 
them that have shall be given, and the g 
have been in the larger towns. 


popu 
more than 
towns 
two south- 


: 
or less than one 


The English Ministry have apparently got 
themselves into another nasty lit! le mess in 
the Evelyn vs. Hurlbert case. Mr. W. H 
Hurlbert was sued by an 
Evelyn for breach of promise of marriage 
She had no adequate the pro 
mise, but she had a batch of 150 rather 


art = nan } 
actress named 


proof of 
disgusting letters to her in what she 
and other witnesses 
tiff’s handwriting. He said that tl 
were not written by him, but 


named ‘‘ Wilfrid Murray,” wh 


swore was the plain 


time his secretary, and had learned 


tate his handwriting so successfully that | 
. 1 ) 4 . iat » » ‘ 
himself could not detect the difference. Bu 


he could produce no one who Knew or had 


charge commented strongly on the 
bility of the story. The jury 
found a special verdict—not 

fendant” generally, but that 

no promise of marriage,” leaving the au 
thorship of the letters an open questi 

The public then said, naturally enough, 
that, although it was plain there had been 
monstrous perjury on one side or the other, 
the verdict left itunsettled which it was, and 
that there must be further inquiry i 
shape of a criminal prosecution. 
nal prosecution can only be instituted, h 





In the 





< 


ever, at the instance or with the permission 


of the Attorney-General, and the 
General, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night, 
ssid the Government were considering the 


matter. Here is where the politics comes 
in. The Attorney-General, Sir Richard 
Webster, was, apparently very  indis- 


creetly, as in the Pigott case, Hurlbert’ 
counsel, so that he is now considering whe- 
ther he will prosecute his own client or the 
plaintiff for perjury in acasein which he 


was himself engaged professionally. From 


this it would appear that Sir Richard had 
not learned wisdom from his annoying expe- 





ience before the Parnell Commission, 





ever seen this Murray, and the Judge in his 








The explanati m of his taking Ilurlbert’s 
brief, however, seems easy Hurlber who 
has been for some years resident in England, 
took it into his head, or had it put into his 
he id by the Liberal I L1LOnISLS ana I ries, to 
write a book on Ireland, and, although he 
knew nothing about Ireland, he ptly 
produce he t <, which showed, from per 
sonal observation, that the Home Rulers 
were a bad and dis es t. 1 the la 
] rT Is k | £ 1 t h ve 
of Treland an admirable It had a goo 
sal and f shed th l s SS Ut 
fr i 4’ «als teresten for sory a 
1 5 usel le fe iA s Wica 
Radicals and S« par sts Indeed, the Ss 

I on r than t \ t 
Cal zg t . Was t 
Ww n Of a At 4 “ . aS 
far more t ed by ‘ ‘ 1 
il Irish than by r al « 
Conse gt ly “ Ss 
» { ce tot { . 1 t t 
Lik ert ’ \ 
‘ I kh ca s \ $ 
( ot get at | char \ 
ornev-Gc a W 
cas 

l M r troubles ‘ 
per V ( ie, 
we t sk ‘ 

j I i ul i _ VN cly 
8 ar! is i ~ 
ha 
< Ss S 
as Ya s Ss 
\ tT i 
t As s vv sa 
Res \ Sir W i 
M ‘ s i 
yw ‘ an Atgha 
< ¢ wel \ 8 Sir 
] s Cavagna “ 1 : ] 
Afghanistan is to M wha ame cat is 
t i rer - 4 rst fa 
natics slightes r is fatal. There 
were, inde s\ s that e Manipur 
§ Tw Tal sufrre ak 7 
V i s in sare s accus ied toca 
ry matters with a high and and to trust ir 
the r is poWer behi em {tor over 
awing resistance, that the dispositions for 
arresting him were evide vy made care- 
lessiy. 7 result has been a lamentable 
oss of € e disc if re of a detachment 
of Britis roops, and a temporary fall of 
British credit among the natives of India, 
who do not dislike to see some of the con- 
ceit taken out of the unconquerable English 
man. Itis not improbable that the affair 
may cause some fcrmentation among the 


half-subdued tribes in the vicinity of Mani- 
pur, and we may hear of sporadic outbreaks 
on the two borders of the wild country that 
lies between India and Burmah, which con- 
tains a peculiarly restless and intractable 
All overt 
vancing reinforcements wiil 


population. resistance to the ad- 
be easily put 
down, and Manipur itself will be occupied 
without trouble; 
for skill, adroit daring, and for the favor of 
Fortune—a goddess much beloved in India 
—has received an awkward scratch, 


but the English reputation 
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SECRETARY TRACY'S DUTY. 
Wuen Secretary Tracy put Commander 
teiter in command of the Zhetis, a very 
attractive post, the impression made by the 
act on the public was very well expressed by 
that ardent Republican journal, the Philadel- 
phia 2’ress, as follows: 

“The restoration of Commander Reiter to 

a command in the navy is not as complete a 
reinstatement nor as gracious as the Secretary 
of the Navy ought to have made it. The ves- 
sel assigned to him is inferior to the one from 
which he was taken. Nevertheless, the public 
will be disposed to look upon Reiter’s re- 
instatement as an acknowledgment, par- 
tial and tardy though it be, that the 
hasty action of last January, under which 
Commander Reiter was censured and _ sus- 
pended, was ill advised and unjust.” 
But the Secretary, instead of letting the mat- 
ter be just where the J’ress puts it, tries to 
minimize the importance of his tardy and 
imperfect atonement, by insinuating that he 
still thinks Commander Reiter unfit to com- 
mand a man-of-war, and has therefore only 
given him a surveying-ship, ‘‘which does 
not carry a singie gun.” 

All this is very unworthy of the Secretary, 
and most mischievous as regards the service. 
Nothing could more effectively illustrate the 
danger of introducing politics into the ma 
nagement of the military and naval and dip- 
lomatic service than this Barrundia inci- 
dent has done. Our diplomatic service is, 
unhappily, now and has long been wholly 
given over to the politicians, so that when 
Mr. Blaine determined to make capital out of 
Barrundia’s death, and in doing so to sacrifice 
Mr. Mizner, there was, although Mr. Mizner 
had a perfect answer to Blaine’s charges 
against him, little or nothing for the outside 
world to say. Mr. Mizner is an independ- 
ent man, who knew well when he accepted 
a foreign mission what he was about, and 
to what risks such service in our country 
would expose him. He knew there was no 
security of tenure in it, and be knew that 
when Mr. Blaine was placed at the head of 
the State Department, be (Mizner) might 
any day be ‘‘decapitated” with or without 
cause. 

But hitherto the army and navy have been 
kept out of politics. The officers in both 
services have had nothing to fear from po- 
litical jobs and intrigues as long as they did 
their duty as defined by the United States 
statutes and by the regulations. Secretary 
Tracy, in order to help Mr. Blaine in his 
jingo venture in Guatemala, broke through 
this valuable tradition, and proceeded to 
sacrifice a naval commander on the same 
altar as Mizner. He wrote to Commander 
Reiter insulting letters, and inflicted on him 
illegally, as the best authorities believe, a 
public reprimand in time of peace with- 
out trial before a court-martial. When 
the matter came to be examined, it was 
shown clearly enough that he had no case in 
jaw or morals against Commander Reiter. 
No lawyer and no newspaper of any weight 
came to his aid. When assailed in the 
House by Mr. Dalzell, he had no one to put 
up against him but Mr. Lodge, who made a 
bunkum and irrelevant speech, and attempt- 
cd one bit of deception, by giving his audi- 
ence to understand that Hall, in his ‘ Inter- 









national Law,’ made a distinction between 
the duty of a naval commander in a foreign 
port towards a fugitive reaching him by 
sea and one reaching him by the shore. 

The debate left the Secretary in an extreme- 
ly uncomfortable position, because it re- 
vealed the fact that he had wantonly and 
unjustifiably attacked a subordinate oflicer, 
in both his private and professional charac- 
ter, without a shadow of right. His con- 
duct since then explains why the law and 
usage put officers in the military and naval 
services under the protection of courts-mar- 
tial. Their reputation as officers is their 
whole fortune and all they have to be- 
queath to their children. Therefore, says 
the law, it shall not be assailed except 
before an impartial court, where the accused 
can be fully heard and have the advice of 
his friends in making his defence. It shall 
not in time of peace be subjected to any one 
person’s caprice, or passion, or conceit of 
power, or pride of opinion. The decisions of 
courts-martial can be revised, overruled, or 
modifled, but there is no appeal from the 
abuse or ob!oquy or degradation inflicted by 
an individual superior, who may be an 
enemy, or an intriguer, or a party politician. 
No officer shall, therefore, be placed at any 
one man’s mercy. Could there be a better 
illustration than the Reiter case of the wis- 
dom of all this ? 

The effect of the affair on either Gen. 
Tracy’s reputation or Commander Reiter’s 
has, however, comparatively small impor- 
tance. The public aspect of it is of vast im- 
portance, and the Secretary must be urged 
to deal with it. Both Mr, Mizner and 
Commander Reiter acted in the Barrundia 
affair not only in accordance with the law 
of nations as laid down in all the text-books, 
and as settled by United States precedents, 
but with the ruling of Secretary Bayard in 
the Gomez case so late as 1885. Here is his 
despatch to Mr. Hall, then our Minister in 
Nicaragua: 

“No, 226.) 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ) 
“ WasuInGTton, March 12, 1885. | 

‘*Srr: I bave to acknowledge the receipt of 
your No. 316, of the 10th ultimo, in which you 
enclose copies of the correspondence between 
the Legation at Guatemala and Mr. Leavitt, 
the United States Consul at Managua, re- 
specting the case of José Dolores Gomez, and 
request more definite instructions for such 
' “Tt appears that Mr. Gomez, whois said to 
be a yolitical fugitive from Nicaragua, volun- 
tarily took passage at San José de Guatemala 
for Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, on board the 
Pacific Mail steamship Honduras, with the 
knowledge that the vessel would enter en 
route the port of San Juan del Su, Nicaragua. 

**The Government of Nicaragua, upon learn- 
ing of this fact, ordered the commandant of the 


port of San Juan del Sur to arrest Gomez 
upon the arrival of the Honduras at that port. 


“It is clear that Mr. Gomez voluntarily en- 
tered the jurisdiction of a country whose laws 
he bad vio ated. Under the circumstances it 
was plainly the duty of the Captain of the 
Honduras to deliver him up to the local au- 
thorities upon their request. 

“It may safely be affirmed that when a 
merchant vessel of one country Visits the ports 
of another for the purposes of trade, it owes 
temporal allegiance and is amenable to the 
jurisdiction of that country, and is subject to 
the laws which govern the port it visits so 
long as it remiins, unless it is otherwise pro- 
vided by treaty. 

‘* Any exemption or immunity from local 


jurisdiction must be derived from the consent . 








of that country. Nosuch exemption is made 
in the treaty of commerce end navigation con- 
cluded between this country and Nicaragua on 
the 21st day of June, 1867, 

‘* Tam, etc., T. F. BayaRp.” 

Now, it would appear from the action of the 
Department of State and of the Navy De- 
partment in the Barrundia case that both 
Mr. Biaine and Gen. Tracy dissent from Mr, 
Bayard’s view of the law, and dissent with 
such vehemence that they consider that any 
officer who acts on it is punishable as for a 
crime or offence. If this be true—and they 
have taken great pains to call attention to it 
—they are bound to furnish both the 
public and the army and navy with a full 
and authoritative exposition of the law, as 
they understand it, touching the powers 
and duties of our naval officers commanding 
public ships in foreign ports. Since the 
Reiter case the navy is left absolutely with- 
out guidance. The officers can simply guess 
from what happened to Reiter, in the first 
instance, that they may get into trouble for 
not rescuing foreign fugitives from their 
own police; but from what has happened 
since he took the command of the Zhet/s 
they may also guess, that the only conse- 
quence of such trouble would be their 
transfer to a more luxurious ship without 
guns. So that the whole subject is sur- 
rounded with obscurity and confusion, 
They ought to have an official statement 
of the law in black and white. The abusive 
letters to Commander Reiter do not contain 
any such statement. We have pressed Secre- 
tary Tracy to give us one, but in vain. He 
will not even say what statute or regulation 
Commander Reiter has violated. This is a 
most dangerous situation, and if any further 
trouble arises out of it, Secretary Tracy will 
be responsible, and his responsibility will be 
more serious than Mr, Blaine’s, because he 
has avery different reputation from Blaine’s 
to maintain. He is a lawyer, and has passed 
until now as a sober-minded, fair-minded, 
and safe man. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


Oun suggestion, week before last, that the 
only really practical and useful test to apply 
to immigrants was the English-language test, 
has called forth more or less comment from 
the press in various paris of the country. 
Some commend it cautiously; others think 
well of it, while perceiving the impossibility 
of getting it embodied in legislation. The 
Hartford Courant thinks it ‘‘too severe,” and 
suggests in its stead the application to 
voters at the polls of the test of ability to 
read English. The Rutland J/erald also pro- 
poses this test for natural zation. The New 
York /ress suggests that the immigrant 
should be required,we presume at the wharf, 
‘to read and write his or her own language.” 
It may as well be said plainly, how- 
ever, that no test to be applied to vot- 
ers will contribute in the smallest degree 
to the solution of the immigration prob- 
Jem. When once a foreigner lands here 
and gets a residence, no test can long keep 
him from taking part in the Government. 
Not only are all the influences of the time 
opposed to restrictions on the exercise of the 
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electoral franchise, but the political partics, 
especially in the great seats of population, 
are bent on making a voter as soon as _ possi- 
ble of every foreigner they can set eyes on 
whose vote they think they can secure for 
their own side. Consequently, there is nota 
large city in the Union in which the mana- 
vers of both parties would not combine to 
make nugatory at the polls any test of either 
intelligence or character. Both the reading 
and writing tests in any language would 
speedily be made a farce. Every party 
worker in a political canvass feels that the 
duty nearest him is to win the election, and 
not to save the country from ignorant or 
vicious voters. The only place to apply 
tests of fitness to the immigrant is either the 
port of departure or the port of arrival, be- 
fore the politicians catch sight of him. If 
he is once let luose, all precautions about 
him are idle. 

The Zines offers as a substitute for our 
suggestion ‘‘a substantial poll-tax.”” It says 
truly: ‘That the immigrant was able to pay 
this would be evidence that he was a person 
of some substance and of frugal and indus- 
trious habits, and it would thus be the very 
best guarantee we could have that he would 
be a useful member of American society.” 
In order, however, to put a substantial poll- 
tax into operation we should first have to 
make a successful fight for the principle of 
the thing—which would be no easy matter, 
for we should have to face the deep popular 
dislike of a property qualification. After this 
we should have another fight, and a more 
desperate one, in order to make the poll-tax 
‘ substantial.”” The most strenuous opposi- 
tion would be offered to any sum which 
would really indicate previous thrift or good 
social standing in the Old World, and it wou'd 
be backed by the enormous number of more 
or less successful cit’z-ns of foreign birth in 
various parts of the country who landed 
without a cent. When something of this 
sort was proposed in the House a few years 
n2go, one of the members from Minnesota, a 
Norwegian by birth, and a prosperous and 
much-respected resident of the State, roseup 
and said that any such tax would have shut 
out his mother when she came here with 
several fatherless children. .A very few such 
protests and illustrations would sweep the 
scheme away under a torrent of popular in- 
dignation. If not totally repudiated, the 
tax wou'd be cut down to an amount which 
would simply make it a slight increase in the 
cost of the ocean passage. 

We confess freely that our suggestion about 
the English-language test was an academic 
and not a practical suggestion. It is, in our 

pinion, the only test which, if applied, 
would accomplish the objects at which those 
who are most alarmed about the flood of for- 
«gn ignorance now pouring in on the coun- 
try, are aiming. It is the one which a wise 
and benevolent despot, if put in charge 
of the Government at this crisis, would 
ipply at once. It is the only one which 


y 


can be defended @ priori, i posteriori, and 


ys 


ort. It is true it would shut out a 
rge number of immigrants, “especially 
rmans, who would be of great value to 

country ; but so would any test what- 


ever, except idiocy or crime. Under 
any other test we can think of, we should 
reject a host of possible Andrew Jacksons, 
Lincolns, Grants, Greeleys, and Schurzes. 
Probably every shipload of immigrants con 
tuins the makings in abundance of statesmen, 
soldiers, and scientists of the first order. 
But the great objection to the English- 
language test is a fatal one, namely, that 
there is not the smallest chance of its being 
adopted. 

One has only to read the report of the 
proceedings at the Republican Club Conven- 
tion to see plainly that no political party 
will, at present at léast, further a measure 
of exclusion on any grounds{ One of the 
resolutions proposed the prohibition of fur 
ther immigration of paupers ard criminals, 
and ‘‘people so allen that they cannot be 
assimilated in the body politic.’ When 
first introduced, the Convention seemed de 
lighted with it, but when two or three 
speakers from the Northwest announced 
that as it stood it would ruin the party in 
that region, the last clause was promptly 
stricken out. So it will be in every party 
convention as long as the foreign vote is as 
large and Gistinct as it isnow. There will be 
much complaint about the conduct of Eu 
rope in pouring her tloods of barbarism 
over the continent, and much description of 
its evils and horrors in Fourth of July ora 
tions and Thanksgiving sermons, but no 
thing will be done to check it. We ar 
passing through a crisig of immense and 
rapid material development, sccompanied 
by what may be called legislative paraly 
sis touching all schemes of construction 
and purification, 
not be procured except in aid of attacks on 
property, or in aid of schemes for the rapid 
accumulation of property 
form of protection. 
and intellectual interests of the country 
seems to be left wholly, or 
wholly, to the colleges, the growth and de 
velopment of which in every direction con 
stitute, perhaps, the most remarkable phe 
nomenon of the close of the century; but the 


Vigorous legislation can 


through some 


The care of the moral 


} + 
& mos 


effect on legislation will not be visible for 
some years. 


THE SAVING REMNANT. 
THE fact that 456,707 voters in this State, 
in a total of 1,460,295 who had taken 
the trouble to register in October of 
last year, declined to go to the p 
November, continues to excite attention in 
the press of the State. 
given for this 


Various reasons are 
remarkab! 
amounting to nearly one-third of the en 
tire registration—the most generally accept 
ed being that advanced by us last week, 
namely, Republican dissatisfaction with the 
McKinley tariff. Several Repub ican com 
mentators admit that this was a more pow 
erful cause than any other, but declare their 
belief that it will not be in operation when 
the next election comes around, because the 
voters have discovered already that they al- 
lowed ‘* Democratic clamor” to prejudice 
them against a bill which was really a most 
beneficent and wise measure 


Yret ei 
e aosiention, 





Without discussing the probabi ities of a 


return of these missing voters to any par 
ticular party, we wish to call the attention 
of the leaders of all parties to the fact that 
there is a verv large body of voters, mainiy 
Republican in their tendencies, who are 
susceptible to independent influences, and 
therefore do not vote blindly with their 
party They have not been able to go 
over to the Democratic party, as many « ther 
former Republicans have gone, but have 


) 


simply reached the point where they will 


not vote at all rather than vote thelr party's 
ticket. The Republican party can win them 


back only by convincing them of the wisdom 


of its policy. The Democratic party can gain 
vy by showing 
them that it is more worthy of trust than the 
party with which they are dissatisfied. They 
f thin) 


have begun the dangerous practice of think 


their confidence and supportot 


ing in politics, and, lke all other voters who 


have taken that ste Pp they will never be sate 


party men" again. Their minds will be open 
to the reasoning and a 


men and journals, and the uncertainty about 


their conduct on election day will increas 
with every campaign 
It is not necessary to point out that one 


third of all the voters of the State its a su 
cient body to constitute a 


7 . +} + ; + . ) sie et 
f power. Whichever side gets the support 


of that third {s certain to win This is the 

fact it e s ition 1 this State which 

ught to giv reformers e highest encou 

ragement It is to this unmoored third 

that thev sh i address their arguments 
f 


for get 
rate national, State, and municipal elections 
Therein are to be found the voters who will 


low them and carrv t 


in spite of weak-Kneed and tricky | cians 
in beth parties The voter w has begun 
to think about tariff legislation, has begun 
to think about the effects of other kinds of 


} 


legisiation, and the more he thinks the more 


‘ 1} 


of a menace will he become to the legislators 


. ‘ — = . Ff 
who stand in the way of the enactment of 
desirable laws 

The election in this State in November is 


likely to turn largely on State issués, Un- 


loubtedlv the nearness of the Presidential 
contest of next year will have some effect, 
but it will scarcely be a deciding one. The 
tariff can only be brought in as an extra- 
neous issue, for there will be no election for 
Congressmen, and no reason for introducing 

ional ues beyond the general one of 
retting the moral effect of a victory for one 


national issues 
party oranother in the Presidential campaign. 
Gov. Hill's partisan and selfish administra- 
tion of his office has not been calculated to 
win for his party the support of the abstain- 
ing third of last November's voters. In fact, 
the municipal elections of the spring showed 
very plainly that many thousands of the ab- 
staining third in all parts of the State had re- 
turned to the Republican party, temporarily 
at least, for that party showed striking gains 
in nearly all localities. Whether they will re- 
main with the party in the November elec- 
tions is a point about which speculation is 
easy, but we should say that their conduct 
would be decided by what the party and its 
candidates stand for in the contest, 
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Neither party will come out of the legis- 
lative session with such a record as will 
prove attractive to thinking voters. No dis- 
tinctive reform measure has been passed or 
can be expected, and one reform measure, 
the Ballot Law, has been so amended that, 
in case the Governor approves the changes, 
it will be converted from an inadequate 
reform statute into an extremely partisan 
one. For this transformation, both po- 
litical parties are to be held to account, for 
the representatives of both have united to 
make it. The attention of the thinking 
third of voters ought to be directed to the 
necessity of sending to Albany men who 
would devote their energies to giving us 
genuine reform in this and other directions, 
and the advocates of the various reforms 
which we have already enumerated cannot 
exert themselves to better purpose than by 
the dissemination throughout the State of 
educational literature on those questions. 
The county table of abstaining voters shows 
that they were pretty evenly distributed 
over the entire State, the proportion of ab- 
sentees to the total registration being about 
the same in all cases. A campaign of edu 
cation would be certain to bear fruit, and 
would be certain also to show both political 
parties the necessity of taking a stand either 
for or against the reforms inthe platforms of 
their conventions. 


MOLTKE. 
THe death of Gen. von Moltke leaves a 
great gap in the list of distinguished military 
men in Europe, and presents the problem 
whether another hand can wield that great 
but complicated machine, the German Army. 
His career as a_ soldier has been as 
remarkable for its unlikeness to that 
of other renowned generals as for its won- 
derful successes, It has been the fashion to 
think a great leader of armies must bea young 
man in the height of physical vigor and ambi- 
tion; but Moltke directed bis first campaign 
when he was six|y-six years old. Other generals 
have learned their duties and tested their 
capacity in inferior commands in actual war, 
but Moltke bad never been in an impor- 
tant battle nor commanded even a bat- 
talion in the field He might not unfairly 
be described as a theoretic student of the mili- 
tary art, who was called upon to direct great 
campaigns when he was already an old man. 
This certainly was true so far as strategy was 
concerned, though the administrative work of 
the army might be partly learned by expe- 
rience in time of peace. 

He was not of titled origin, and was not 
made Count till the fall of Metz in 1870. Born 
on October 26, 1800, at Parchim, a little 
town in the Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerip, he entered the Danish 
Army aes a cadet when he was a mere 
boy, but was travsferred into the Prussian 
service soon after he became of age. At thir- 
ty-tweo he was assigned to staff duty, in which 
he permanently remained, In 1835 Sultan Mah- 
mud asked the temporary assistance of Prus- 
sian Officers in the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish Army, and Moltke was one of those who 
were appointed to this service. By the Sul- 
tan’s request he was allowed to remain in Tur- 
key till 1839, when, on Mahmud’s death, he 
returned tothe Prussian staff. In this inter- 
val he bad advised and directed the im- 


provement of the Turkish fortresses in Bul- 








garia, and the intelligence with which this had 
been done was very significantly acknow- 
ledged by the Russians nearly twenty years 
later. On his return home he published in 
1841 a memoir, on the condition of Turkey, 
which is still an authority in matters pertain- 
ing to the “sick man’s” estate. 

In all this there was nothing strikingly dif- 
ferent from the expsrience of other well-in- 
structed staff officers of his time. The long 
peace which followed the downfall of the first 
Napoleon continued unbroken, and thouzh 
all the great Powers kept up their im- 
mense standing armies, there was little for the 
ambitious staff officer to do but to per- 
fect the administration of the peace estab- 
jishment and perfect himself in the theory of 
hisart. At forty-two Moltke was only major 
in the staff, though noted as an officer who 
was reported to have mastered and well di- 
gested everything that bad been written on 
the art of war, ancient or modern. He had 
practical familiarity with and easy use of 
seven languages, and was a clear-headed and 
indefatigable student. 

In person he was of medium height, slender 
rather than stout, but compact, vigorous, and 
active. He had the genius of system and the 
rare faculty of enforcing his own ideas of 
crder and accuracy, without Josing the cha- 
racter of amiability and comradeship. His 
talents were recognized, and for the thirteen 
years preceding 1859 he was for the most part 
the military adjutant of one of the royal 
princes, or chief of staff of a corps, At the last- 
named date he was made Chief of Staff of the 
Army with the rank of Lieutenant General, 
and then, as he was entering bis sixtieth year, 
his great career may.be said to have begun. 
Yet hardly another career of modern times 
shows so plainly the effect of long and syste- 
matic training for the precise work he had to 
do, For half-a-century be had been fitting him- 
self for this thing, and seems to have follow- 
ed resolutely such a regimen of body and 
niind as wou'd be likely to keep all his powers 
unimpaired, and preserve for him the physical 
strength and mental elasticity which might 
best realize the proverbial ‘‘oid head on 
young shoulders.” When we follow him in the 
Bohemian campaign of 1866 against Austria, 
and the French campaign of 1870-71, it re- 
quires a positive and conscious effort for us to 
realize that before these great events were 
over he was an old man of seventy. 

The reorganization of the Prussian army was 
not the work of one man or of one generation. 
It began ip 1813 under Stein and Scharnhorst, 
and has been steadily progressive. It does not 
appear that Moltke has made any radical 
changes in the system. A succession of able 
war ministers, ending in Gen. von Roon, had 
brought the organization to a high pitch of 
accuracy and harmony, and Moltke's pre- 
eminence consists in his baving been the 
man todirectanid handle the great army in 
actual war, with a systematic skill in strategy 
and a strength of grasp in the multitudinous 
details which should be worthy of the splendid 
organization itself. King William doubtless 
spoke from his own complete knowledge of the 
fact when, in the banquet after the surrender 
at Sedan, be toasted Gen. von Roon as the 
minister who had whetted the sword of Ger- 
many, and Gen, von Moltke as the arm that 
had wielded it. 

Moltke’s method of wielding it, bowever, 
was only possible by reason of his having pre- 
pared the way for it by a long course of edu 
cation and discipline of the officers who were 
to carry out any plan of campaign. He was 
hiuself a lucid and attractive lecturer, and 











succeeded in inspiring the staff echoois with an 
enthusiastic interest in their work. He systema- 
tized the knowledge efficient officers should pos- 
sess, put them in the way of getting at it in 
every department, and taught them how to 
make it practically available. A constant in- 
terchange of line and staff duties kept the staff 
at ease in the actual discipline, drill, and 
handling of troops, and in the administration 
of the business of each corps and division. 
Special talents were marked and recognized 
wherever they appeared, but no officer was 
excused from responsibility for the most ac- 
curate and prcmpt performacce of every duty 
pertaining to his post, whether high or low, 

He made a study of the cause and cure of 
the common discrepancy between the nominal 
and actual numbers in an army. The detail- 
ing of men from the ranks for administrative 
duties was practically abolished, Teamsters 
were enlisted for that duty, and formed a 
corps by themselves, including a certain num- 
ber of train guards. Stretcher-bearers and 
ambulance men were organ zed in the same 
way. So were hospital attendants and the like. 
The battalion must mean so many effective 
men under arms whenever a campaign should 
open, and the officers in command were held 
strictly responsible for the agreement between 
the figures and the fact. The looseness of ad- 
ministration in France turned out to be so 
great that hardly two-thirds of the nominal 
strength of the army could be assembled under 
the colors, while the German force correspond- 
ed accurately with tke staff estimates, and was 
renewed from the depots, the reserves, and the 
Landwehr with mathematical certainty and 
regularity. 

Nothing was left to chance, little to the in- 
vention or the inspiration of the moment. It 
was intended that the arms of the German sol- 
dier should be, if possible, better than those of 
his enemy; at least, they should beas good. It 
was intended that his drill, equipment, phy- 


sical condition, and mental and moral 
forces shou'd all be superior. It was in- 
tended that a superior number of these 


equally brave, equally strong, equally armed 
men should meet the enemy at the critical 
points. The means of locomotion by rail- 
way or on foot, the scientific use of these 
means, the capacity of trains, the endurance 
of men’s bodies, were all caiculated as the 
physicist calculates forces and resistances in 
the laboratory, and were perfected with a 
scientific care which should make the 
practical campaign in the field as certain to 
realize the plan as the skilful professor’s ex- 
periment in public realizes the theory elabo- 
rated in his study. In all this Moltke was the 
profe:sur of the art of war; the army, the 
staff, the telegrapb, ard all the tremendous 
military engines of modern warfare were the 
apparatus by which he exhibited to the 
world the startling demonstration of the 
scientific distinction of a dynasty and a great 
military power. He did not appear with daz- 
zling decorations at the head of the army in 
the field ; a plain, thoughtful man in his cabi- 
net, out of sight of the troops and out of hear- 
ing of the guns (for the most pari), mani; ulat- 
ed the wires which carried orders as they might 
have carried an explosive spark to a mine 
or a torpedo, 

In the Austrian campaign of 1866 the King 
and Moltke did not leave Berlin tijl the three 
converging columns, from west, from north, 
and from east, were nearly united in front of 
Sadowa, and astrategic success was practically 
secure. In 1870 the King and Moltke did not 
enter France till the victories at Worth 
and on the heights of Spicheren had 
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been won, till the armies of Steinmetz 
and Prince Frederick Charles were under 


the walls of Metz, ard the army of the 
Crown Prince was turning the line of the Mo- 
selle by the south. Yet here agan, in a stra- 
tegic point of view, the campaign was al- 
ready decided; the French were put upon 
a passive defensive, and the blows followed 
each other with such relentless continuity 
and force that no oppor.unity was given for 
new combinations or for reorganization. The 
French Emperor bad thought that he was 
ready and could seize the initiative as the first 
Napoleon had done. Gen. Leboeuf, his chief 
of staff, had assured him that all was prepar- 
ed, ‘to the last gaiter-button;” but a single 
month taught him a sad lesson 
meaning of military preparation, 


as to the true 


French critics have, not unnaturally, pressed 
the question how all this would have worked 
if the initial the 
Would have ap- 
peared so good if ; ut upon the defensive f No 
doubt the successful initiative is more tban 
half the battle; but the value of a system and 
the ability of tho:e who direct it are shown in 
securing this advantage. It is for this thatall 
the great and elaborate preparations are 
mede. Still, we have every reason to believe 
that Moltke had studied the defensive as well 
as the offensive campaign, and was prepared 
for the state of things which would have exist- 
ed if the French had been first to cross the 
Rhine. We certainly know that his army 
would not have found, asthe French did, that 
they had been supplied with maps of the ene 
my’s country and knew less of the 
topography of their own land than their op- 
ponents, 


success had been on other 


side, the German system 


only, 


There still remains the important question 
how far instruction, discipline, and system 
may be perpetuated so that resuits may be 
secured by men of average natural abilities, 
and how far (now as heretofore) it is the great 
leader that is necessary to combine, to direct, 
and to command victory by his personal su 
periority of mind and will. This is the preb- 
lem the German Empire has to solve; 
that Moltke has introduced a 
more scientific spirit into military affairs than 
has ever before been known, it 
fellow 


and, 
even granting 
does not 
that his successor will be found able 
to make equally clear ard true combina- 
tions of the great forces under his hands. 
Admitting that war is a collision of forces 
guided by fixed laws, and keeping up the 
analogy with the laboratory use of other 
forces, we must still remember that not every 
physicist is a Tyndall nor every chemist a 
Bunsen. The man counts for much in combina- 
tions of the strictest science, 

In war, however, there is an element of an 
other sort. The conditions of 
cannot all be foreseen. There 
o'd habit of regarding it more 
chess than the combination of 


the problem 
is truth in the 
like a game of 
the scientist in 
The variability of circum- 
stances is so great that, after all has been 
scientific study of the fixed forces 
can do, there is still room for the master of the 
art to make combinations whic 


the laboratory. 


done that 


, rae 
shall disjoint 





and derange the purposes of his adversary in 
proportion to his superiority of insight and of 
nerve, 

It looks, at first sight, as if all the subordi- 
nates inthe Prussian Army had been educat- 
ed in their duties to a pitch which made them 
independent of their chief. In the cam- 
paigns of both 1866 and 1870, the orders is- 
sued to army commanders seem very simple and 
brief, and nearly everything appeared to be 
left to their discretion. Indeed, many of the 





most important directions were framed as sug- 
gesticns more than commands, The initiative 
in what proved a great battle was on several 
occasions taken by a corps or even a division 
commander, with undoubting confidence that 
it was sufficiently in accord with the gen- 
eral plan, and that the rest of the army would 
certainly come to the sound of the cannon. 
This was sometimes in very striking contrast 
with the rigidity often shown by officers of a 
regular army in limiting themselves by the 
letter of their orders, 

On cecasions when German generals were 
intrusted with independent movements, they 
bave seemed to use a strategy as boldanda 
vigor as great as when acting with the princi 
pal column, This was notably the case in 1866, 
when the column under Gen. von Falckenstein, 
and afterwards under Gen. Manteuffel, 
prevented the mobilization of the Hanover 
troops, captured or defeated them in detail, 
separated the Bavarian Army from its allies, 
again defeated first the one and then the other, 
and completed the campaign with an éclat 
hardly inferior tothat of Konigg: &‘z itself, 
though upon a smaller scale, 

Such facts show the high degree of profi 
ciency in their art which is attained by the 
general officers of the German Army; but it 
forces our attention, at the same time, to the 
other fact that this is the result of systematic 


and continued education enforced in time 
of peace. The Austrian and the French 
wars only disclosed the results of many 


years of close application to study of their art 
by officers of all grades in the Prussian ser- 
vice, under rules which allowed none 
thoroughly  well-instructed 
vance to the 
or acorps, In 


of this 


but 
men to. ad- 
command of a 
the highest 
Moltke had himself 
the instructor, bringing into personal relations 
to himself and under the influence of his own 
lectures such men as Voigts-Rhetz, Blumen- 
thal, Stiehle, and others, who distinguished 
chiefs of staff to the royal 
princes or as corps commanders. St men 
needed only to be informed of the general 


division 
departments 


work been 


themselves as 





plan of campaign — the details they could 
work out for themselves; and they were 


so indoctrinated with the importance of ac- 
curacy of performance of subordinate parts, 
as to both method and 
be reckoned upon to be atthe right place at the 
rizht moment, as 


time, that they could 
confidently as a railway 
manager would reckon on the carrying out of 
his schedule by the conductors of the varicus 
trains 

We cannot think of Moltke without recog- 
nizing the advance in the art of war which he 
brought about by this introduction of the 
modern ideas of scientific and business exact- 
full knowledge of the condi- 
under which an army must be nsed, and 
of the principles controlling its organization and 
handling. 
him, and th 
be seen for 


ness, based upor 
tions 
This part of his work will survive 
good results of his system may 
to come in an abun- 
the Germ 


generations 





dant supply of officers in n Army 


whose education in their art oom: 


the preparation which 





pare favorably with 
devote 
the 
izer 

creat strategist. His 
+) 


irsight into the great game of war was tha‘ of 


men wh 
to other professions and to 


the great universities offer t 


then 
sciences. Yet he was more than an orgar 


selves 
and instructor; he was a 


& master, and bis systematic calculations in the 
his unrivalled 
all the varying conditions of the 
pbysical, mental, and moral It 
would be rash to predict who his successor 
may be in this the highest qualification for a 


details were subordinate to 
grasp of 
problem, 











great general, or how long a 





elapse before his own c ry or ¥ other 
will look upon his hke agair It is a unique 
testimonial to bis powers tha’, when almost 





ninety years old, the whole world as well 
as his own countrymen oked to h t 
conduct & new campaign, if war st 1 occur 
without a thought as to bis age, or a doubt 
that his action would be as ¥ rous as if he 


were but forty. 


THE FIRST JAPANESE PARLIAMENT 
roK Ma 7, IS 

Ir may be said of the first session of the Ja- 
panese Parliament, speaking tl cally, that 
it should seek a justification ty faith and: 
t works only The « Ar Xiel¥ WA . 
What w it do? but, 1 what s will 
Parliament and Government meet in this their 
tirst encounter! The important question now 


is not, What work has Parliament accom 
plished f but rather, What was its temper and 
its capacity, its bearing towants the Ministry 


the character of their pn ual relations, and 
their respective positions before the nation at 


the 


® session ? 











that star 

tory and statesmanlike attitude of the Govern- 
ment; second = the strengt? f e Lower 
House Three most important Government 
measures—the in enf ie { the 
Commercial Code, the Advocates’ | and the 
Budget—have been either crit for rejected. 
but defeat has been ac ed with a resigna- 
tion which was quite unlecked for The re 
duction of the Budget bas ruined many che 
rished projects and seriously hampers ithe Ad 
ministration; but fairmess, te rateness, and 
readiness to yield their prerog ve have cha 
racterized the Ministry « aimost every cAa- 
sion 

That the Lower House (for, except in the 
case of the Advocates’ Bi tr Lower House 
has been chiefly responsible) was strong enough 
to inflict these blows is the other notable fact. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of some 
of its acts, s clear that it has drawn its 
strength from the nation itself, and this the 
Government has not failed ‘o recognize. The 
signal victories of the people’s representatives 
have been those in which publ oj; mn had 
already been clearly indicated. That the spi- 


tf the L 


Government Was ct 


House towards the 
ze, of attack, 
rancor, not of barmonious coéperation 


rit, however, wer 
e of challe: 
even of 
deavor, was from the 
A note of 


ng ran through 


and joint er 


beginning 
usp _cion and petty 





fault 


’ the speeches made 
nd thet 


lis offered. Perhaps it could scarce- 
} 
h 


ly be otherwise after the long years of repres- 
sion, of exclusion from the secrets of Govern- 
ment, of impotence to realize political aspira- 


tions But it was none the less regrettable. 
The conduct of the moderate members could 


not redeem the extravegant an 
tion of the majority. But in the end Radical- 
tself. The session closed with the 


ill- judged ac- 


ism undid i 
influence of the Extremists much weakened; 
and the next session will probably see the 
Moderates compact and paramount. 

But, thou 
sion are of secondary cons quence and are of 
no considerable size, they merit some review. 
For one thing this first Parliament muat be 
specially credited: it did not attempt to legislate 
hastily or voluminously. The total number of 
bills intreduced in the Lower House was 
eighty-one, and not more than fifteen of these 


gh the legislative results of the ses- 





358 


were finally acted upon; while in the Upper 
House the numbers were even smaller. 

At the very first of the session the post- 
ponement of the date of operation (January 1, 
1891) of the new Commercial Code—adapted 
from the German Code—was broughtup. The 
state of public opinion on this subject had 
been a disputed topic, but postponement 
for two years was voted in the Commons by 
189 to 67, and in the Peers by not so large a 
majority. it was noticeable that the debate 
dealt very little with facts, that each one’s 
opinion seemed to be already made up. The 
issue of the matter is, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory, for there is need of some further adapta- 
tion of the Code to Japanese mercantile usage. 
But the question is full of difficulties, and is 
complicated by the desire of the Government 
to expedite treaty revision by advertising the 
completion of these imported codes. 

Four other important measures,two of which 
passed and two did not, concerned characteris 
tie conditions of the country. The Registra- 
tion Biil (passed) revised the system of koseki, 
or personal registration, an historic feature of 
Japanese social regulation dating back a thou- 
sand years, Every family is allotted a page in 
the district register. When any member of 
the family marries, moves, goes on a journey, 
changes his name, or what not, it all receives 
a mention in the register. Important ques- 
tions of inheritance, paternity, legitimation, 
naturalization, and the like are thus involved 
in the regulation of the register. Without a 
parallel in our own social system, it is quite in 
harmony with Japanese habits; but it has too 
strong an influence in perpetuating the superi- 
ority of the official classes, The Weights and 
Measures Bill (passed) had for its object (1) the 
fixing of the present standards with scientific 
exactness; (2) the adjustment of relations of 
equivalence between domestic and Western 
standards, The favor accorded in the bill to 
the metric system brought forth a quantity of 
patriotic buncombe from some of the Conser- 
vative orators which almost equalled our in 
sanity over British designs upon Columbia’s 
commercial prosperity. <A rectification and 
inspection of weights and measures is sacly 
needed here. One of the debaters, arguing 
against the bill on the ground of the wide. 
spread hardship it would cause, declared that 
scarcely a set of the existing weights and mea- 
sures was up to the proper standard—a start- 
ling admission, and calculated,one would think, 
to expedite the passage of the new law. 

The Advocates’ Bill (not passed) dealt with 
the qualifications and privileges of lawyers. 
The Japanese bar is at present in a transition 
state, and the hundreds of unpractical, super- 
ficial young fellows who yearly graduate from 
the law schools do not help to improve it. In 
the old days, the suitor crawled on his knees 
to the judge, and the feed advocate was un- 
known. This has passed away; but the dig- 
nity and the rights of the bar are far from 
being recognized as we knowthem., One great 
merit of this law would have been its recogni- 
tion of the advocate as an officer of the court. 
But think of briefless barristers paying license 
fees of two or three hundred yen! Think of a 
probationary practice of ten years before ad- 
mission to the bar of the Supreme Court! It 
was such provisions as these (wise or not as 
they may be) that killed the bill. 

The Poor-Relief Bill (not passed) was an at- 
tempt at partially solving one of the coming 
problems, The subject of charity and relief 
in old Japan, though little studied by foreign 
observers, is one of the most interesting. It 
was a striking example of the ‘* back-to-back” 
principle put into practice. As in India, each 
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family, each neighborhood, took care of its 
own poverty and distress, If aman met with 
distress, his reiatives contributed food, his 
landlord remitted the rent, his neighbors 
made up a lottery, the daimio abated bis 
taxes, until gradually good times came again. 
But all this is now beginning to change, Local 
life fades into national life. One sees in the 
future the family disintegrating and the indi- 
vidual becoming the unit of society. Modern 
methods must be adopted. The Germans are 
proposing agricultural insurance as one form 
of aid. My own opinion is that nothing will 
avail much until a greater class-amalgamation 
comes about and a healthy public opinion 
arises, to inspire and support voluntary organi- 
zation for economic and charitable purposes. 

The Poor-Relief Bill was the Government’s, 
On the side of the people the remedy offered 
was a land-tax reduction bill, taking 14 per 
cent. frcm the 2!¢ per cent. tax. This tax 
averages 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. of the 
gross income, where the land-valuation is cor- 
rect. But the tax is no more the cause of the 
agricultural distress than is the farmer’s mort- 
goge in our West the cause of his bankruptcy. 
The true causes lie deeper, among them being 
the rise in prices and in the standard of living ; 
and investigations are now being made which 
will lead to surer conclusions. The Lower 
House passed this bill with scarcely a dissent- 
ing vote, but the Peers, receiving it at the 
close of the session, postponed its considera- 
tion. A bill to revise the land-valuations was 
also shelved for want of time. This was the 
only measure in which sectional opposition 
openly showed itself. For various historical 
reasons, the valuation is too high in some re- 
gions, too low in others ; accordingly, the pe- 
titions for revision numbered 197, the petitions 
against revision, 85. The next session will see 
this issue a more prominent one, 

Among interesting minor measures comes 
the appropriation of 500,000 yen for Japan’s 
exhibit at the Chicago Exyosition. It happen- 
ed that the draughtsman of the bill had in the 
preamble spoken courteously of Japan’s rela- 
tions with the United States as closer than 
those with any other nation. Some cautious 
members of the Upper House took exception 
to this language, fearing that offence might be 
given to other nations. A spirited debate en- 
sued, Apparently no one desired to contra- 
dict the statement or to offer any criticism 
upon our treatment of Japan, and the only 
ground of objection was the probable offence 
to other Powers, The words were finally struck 
out. Other special appropriations, showing a 
decided liberality to science and a regard for 
the reputation of the country, were the grants 
of 10,000 yen for the study of Dr. Koch's re- 
medy, and of an extra 100,000 for hastening 
the cflicial survey of Japan. In the Peers a 
proposition was made to change the mode of 
seating the members, The present system 
ranges the members according to the rank of 
each one, the rich commoners thus coming 
last; the proposal was to seat all by lot, the 
Princes of the Imperial Family excepted. 
Those who have said in America that Japan is 
democratic in its spirit will take notice that 
this change was rejected by a good majority, 
and that commoners themselves (who form 
nearly one-half of the body) spoke against it. 

The Peace Preservation Regulations of De- 
ecember 25, 1887, will be well remembered in 
America, These came into prominence again 
in a peculiar way. They have always been 
obnoxious, especially to a certain class of 
politicians strongly represented in the Lower 
House, and it was well understood that their 
repeal would be among the first acts of the 
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House. On December 22 the repealing bill 
was rushed through, the second and third 
readings being dispensed with, and the mea- 
sure then went to the Peers for concur- 
rence. But before the latter had time to act, 
the very soshi (political hoodlums) against 
whom the regulations were specially directed 
had begun again their deeds of violence. 
They seem to have been maintained in large 
numbers by various members, and were em- 
ployed by them to intimidate political oppo- 
nents in the House. But, though during the 
session some six or eight members in all were 
assaulted, the first person to become a victim 
to the soshi was, by a sort of poetic justice, 
one of the very members who had been loud- 
est in demanding the repeal of the Regulations, 
Mr. Suzuki Shoji. The necessity for their 
continued existence and the premature cha- 
racter of the House’s action could not have been 
better shown. The Government has been 
strangely lax in punishing these offerders, 
and the House itself, embracing influential 
employers of sashi, is powerless. Just as 
our Congressmen and Senators cannot shake 
off, if they would, the crowd of placemen 
that have lifted them into office, and must 
wink at practices against which they dare not 
protest, so here campaign necessities have sur- 
rounded the memters with companies of idle 
and brainless youths. These have followed 
them from the country, and are now picketed 
upon them in Tokio, and the intrigues and 
bargains of Parliamentary life have put it 
more or less out of the power of the legisla- 
tors to free themselves. 

The Budget, which occupied two months in 
the Lower House, calls for little mention here. 
A reduction of 8,000,000 in a total expenditure 
of 94,000,000, was demanded, and the Govern- 
ment finally yielded nearly six and one half 
millions. It is noticeable that the House left 
the military ard naval estimates almost intact. 
Higher education suffered seriously, for the 
Female Normal School, the Music School, and 
several of the colleges have had a portion of 
their support withdrawn. But Japan has her 
problems, not dissimilar to our own, as to the 
length and content of the college course, and 
the act'on of Parliament has raised a discussion 
of the subject which cannot but do good. 

People abroad probably did not realize how 
serious a situation the Budget caused, or how 
nearly the House came to precipitating a dis- 
solution. The House apprcved the impossible 
reductions of the Budget Committee by a vote 
of 153 to 10!; and as the majority held their 
own firmly on all the Budget votes, the Minis- 
try passed many sleepless nights of indecision 
over the question of yielding or ordering a dis- 
solution. The extreme Radicals were anxious 
to force a dissolution and throw themselves 
upen the country, but the mcre sensible mem- 
bers of their party were disgusted with the 
demagogic marceuvres of the Extremists, and 
seceded in large numbers to the ranks of the 
Moderates. In the end, Government and 
House met half way, and a crisis was averted. 
The Peers had but five days in which to dis- 
pose of the Budget; but they showed notable 
good sense and self-control by refraining from 
debate and by adopting the compromise Bud- 
get sent up from the Lower House. The House 
of Peers has come out of this first session with 
an excellent record for ability, sobriety, and 
legislative skill. J. H.W. 





TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS.—IV. 
Paris, April 15, 1891. 


It is not impossib'e to find the philosopher in 
Talleyrand, as well as the writer, though he 
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seems to disclaim all literary merit as well as 
all philosophical pretensions. I read, for in- 
stance, at the beginning of his second volume, 
these lines: ‘* Home life alone can replace all 
chimeras. But at the epoch of which I speak 
[1800] this home life, sweet and calm, existed 
but for very few people. Napoleon did not 
allow any one to become attached to it; he be- 
lieved that people belonged to him only when 
they were homeless.” It would be d flicult to 
describe better a state of things, erected by 
despotism, which bad inspired all Frenchmen 
with a sort of curious indifference and fatal- 
ism. Everybody felt that he was led by an 
all-powerful hand to an unknown destiny. The 
relations of Talleyrand to Napoleon had be- 
come difficult; on various occasions the Empe- 
ror publicly made “‘ violent scenes.” Talley- 
rand bore them with his unalterable calm. I 
have been told (this story is not in the Ye- 
moirs) that one day, after one of these scenes, he 
walked away, quietly saying, ‘‘ What a pity 
that so great a man should have received such 
a bad education !” 

In the month of January, 1810, Napoleon 
summoned an extraordinary ccuncil, com- 
posed of all the high officers of the State, and 
explained his intention to divorce the Empress 
Josephine, and consulted them as to the choice 
of anew Empress, There were three families 
from which he might take a wife—the Aus- 
trian, the Russian, the Saxon. Taileyrand, 
when his turn came, explained that an Aus- 
trian alliance would be the best for France. 
‘* My secret motive,” he says, ‘‘ was that the 
conservation of Austria depended upon the 
step which the Emperor was going to take; 
but it was not a suitable occasion to say so.” 
Talleyrand was all his life a sincere partisan 
of Austria. He considered this empire as the 
corner-stone of the European equilibrium; be 
instinctively hated and distrusted Russia, In 
the circumstances, be eculd s; eak according to 
his mest intimate convictions, The reason he 
gave was this: the appearance cf an Aus- 
trian Princess in France would absolve France 
from the crime of therevolu ionary faction and 
bring about a European reconciliation. He 
pronounced the word reconciliation several 
times, thus showing that he thought Napoleon 
had made wars enough and that peace was 
now a necessity. A few days afterwards, 
the Emperor asked for the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise, and his offer was ac 
cepted. Berthier, Prince of Wagram, was sent 
to Vienna tomarry the Archduchess by proxy, 
and the Emperor chose, as the lady-in-waiting 
of the new Empress, the widow of Marshal 
Lannes, the Duchess of Montebello. At the 
very moment when the guns of the Invalides 
announced the marriage to Paris, other guns 
were blowing up the fortifications of Vienna, 
according to the conditions of the last treaty 
imposed by Napoleon. It was by this means 
that Napoleon wished to associate his new 
union with the glory of hisarmy. He treated 
his father-in-law with the greatest severity ; 
peace was for him only a respite. 

Talleyrand was well aware that Napoleon 
was fatiguing Europe. The Emperor had one 
day been so imprudent as to say that before he 
died bis dynasty would be the oldest in Europe. 
He distributed to his brothers and to the hus- 
bands of his sisters the thrones which cor quest 
or perfidy placed in his hands, Naples, West- 
phalia, Holland, Spain, Lucca, Sweden had 
become dependencies of his Empire. Talley 
rand analyzes with much truth the feelings of 
these new sovereigns “par la grace de Napo- 
léon.” He prophesied that they would soon 
escape from his tyranny as rapidly as Philip V. 
of Spain had escaped from the tyranny of 











Louis XIV. Each of these new creations was 
really a scurce of weakness for Napoleon. 
‘*Napoleon took pleasure in disquieting, bu- 
miliating, tormenting those whom he had ele 
vated; and they, placed in a perpetual state 
of uneasiness and irritation, worked under- 
handedly against the power which had created 
them, and which they already considered as 
tbeir principal enemy.” 

Talleyrand even finds fault with the special 
style of luxury of the new courts. ‘“ The 
luxury of these Napoleonic courts, we may here 
remark, was absurd. It was neither German 
nor French; it was a mixture, a sort of eru- 
dite, eclectic luxury. It bad something of the 
Austrian gravity, something Asiatic, taken 
from St. Petersburg. It paraded mantles ta- 
ken from the Rome cf the Cresars; but it 
showed very little of the old French Court, 
where luxury so bappily concealed magnifi- 
cence beneath the charms of all the arts and of 
taste.” Talleyrand thinks that the Bonaparte 
family, issued from a half-barbarous island, 
would have seemed greater if it bad adopted 
simple republican ways. Surely, the people 
remember the Emperor, not as David paints 
him in his famous pictures of the coronation 
or of the marriages, robed like a Cazar, but as 
the soldier with the gray redingote, the ‘petit 
chapeau.” 


‘*T wish,” says Talleyrand, ‘to avoid what 
might seem libellous, and Il need not mention 
names in order to prove that, by their private 
manners, these new dynasties diminished the 
moral power of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
manners of the people, in troubled times, are 
often bad, but even when the populace has al! 
sorts of vicos, its morality is severe. ‘* Men,’ 
rays Montesquieu, ‘ corrupt in detail, are very 
honest en gros.’ And the people who are hon- 
est in this way judge kings and queens, When 
their judgment is a condemnation, it is diffi 
cult tor a Power, especially of recent date, not 
to be shaken by it.” 


Talleyrand is particularly severe on the at- 
tempt of Napoleon to place his brother on the 
throne of Spain; he sees in the Spanish war al- 
most a sign of madness. He condemns also 
Napoleon’s conduct towards the Pope; he en- 
ters into very minute detai’s on the great 
question of the relations of France with the 
Papacy; but these details are not very new, 
and have now lost much cf their interest. 
You will find the Bishop of Au'un and the 
theologian in this long chapter. Talleyrand, 
though he was secularized, could never quite 
forget his clerical or’ gin. 

We come now to the event’ul vears which 
preceded the fall of the Empire and the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. Some passages show 
clearly that this part of the Memoirs was 
written during the Restoration and before 
the death of Louis XVIIL 
Talleyrand, 


Let bim,” says 
‘remember a moment ali that 
Was necessary after IN0S to pave the way for 
his return.” Tue mistakes and illusions of 
Napoleon were one of those necessities. Talley- 
rand thinks that Napoleon could have remain 
ed on the throne and founded a dynasty under 
these conditions: ° 
the unity of Italy by transferring to ber the 
House of Bavaria; (2) to divide Germany be- 


lt was necessary (!) toc ffect 


tween the House of Austrie, which weuld have 
extended itself to the mouths of the Danube, 
and the House of Brandenburg, which would 
have been enlarged; ©) to resuscitate Po- 
land and give her to the House of Sax- 
ony.” You will recognize here the great 
foresight of Talleyrand as well as his 
fear of the Russian domination in Europe. 
He distinctly foresaw the necessity of Ita- 
lian unity, of the aggrandizement of Prut- 
sia, of a barrier against Russian ambition. 








“Napoleon might have done these things, 
and he did not do them. 
would bave built statues to bim, and! his dea 


If be bad, gratitude 
would have teen mourned by all nations 

Talleyrand says that he felt a bitter grief on 
seeing the Emperor ruin himself “| loved 
Napoleon; | was attached to his person, not 
withstanding his defects, 
felt drawn towards him by the irresistible at 


At the begianing 1 
traction of genius.” He always told him the 
truth, but the truth had bec me unpalatatile to 


‘ 


the despot. He had become an of ject of the 
fears of Napoleon, and he was shadowed by 
Savary’s police, 


fered him the Foreign Office in 1) cember 


Nevertheless, Napoleon 





ISt3, but Talleyrand refused it Napoleon 
once said afterwards to M. de la Besnard 
when he found himself entangled in grea 
ficulties: “‘ Ab! if Talleyrand were here, he 
would draw me out of this “tle was 
mistaken, for l could only have done se, w! 

I probably should have done, by accept x e 
conditions of the enemy; and on the sam AY, 
if he had had the slightest military ‘, 
he would have disavowed my signature This 
was said during the negotiations of ¢ t 


when the Allies were already in France 

When W ellingt n crossed the Bidassoa and 
entered the south of France, the Duc d' Ap, 
léme made his appearance at Saint Jean de Li 
He excited some curiosity and was wel) re 
ceived, tut the English general did not let him 
ignore the fact that his Government was treat 
ipg with Napoleon, and that he o i 
thing for the Bourbons. The Meniouirs : 
leyrand are in perfect accordance wi se 
of Vitrolles, who boldiv joined the headquar 
ters of the Allies, ard made himself the 
cate of the Restoration of the Bourt « V 
rotles bad a mission from Tallevrand, a 
instructions were ese 1 the pa 
supposition of the definitive defeat of Nay 


eon, what would the Alhesdo! Would they 





treat with the Emperor, or woud they allow 
France to choose freely another form of gov- 
ernment Talleyrand, though be i notex 
pect much sympathy from tt 


i 
made up his mind that the 





best solution for France, 
peace, and that it would secure for France the 
best frontiers she could bh pe Co preserve 

M. de Vitrolles fulfilled his mission with 
much geal and intelligence; he saw NStad 
Metternich, the Emperor Alexander When 
Alexander entered Paris, he went directiy to 
the Hdé:el St. Florentin, which was the resi 
dence of Tallevrand. In the first conversation 
which took place between them, the question 


of the government of France was immediately 


discussed. “ How can I know,” said the Em- 
peror, “that France desires the House of Bour- 
bon?” “By a resolution, S.re, which I will 


ask the Senate to pass, and of which your 


Majesty will immediately see the effect 


**Are you sure?’ ‘“ Quite sure.” On the 2d 
of August the Senate was convoked, and in the 
even ng, at seven o'clocs, Talleyrand brougbt 
to the Emperor Alexander the memorable and 
unanimous address which proncucced the 
downfall of Napoleon and the reéstablishment 
of the Bourbons with constitutional guaran- 
tees. *‘ The Emperor Alexander was stupe- 
fied, I must confess, when he saw amidst 
the names of the Senators who asked for the 
House of Bourbon the names of several men 
who had voted for the death of Louis X VL.’ 

Talleyrand had invoked, in his conversation 
with Alexander, as he did afterwards with 
suce ss at the Congress of Vienna, the princi- 
ple which he baptized with the name of /¢giti- 
mité, and which bas ever since preserved that 
name; he said to him ; 
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‘a Neither you, Sire, nor the allied Powers; 
neither myself, to whom you attribute some in- 
fluence—none of us, in short, can give a King 
to France. France is conquered, and by your 
arms; nevertheless you have not that rower. 
An imposed King would be che result of an in- 
trigue or of force; they are both inusuflicient, 
To do something durable and which can be ac- 
cepted without a protest, you must act from a 
principle, . . . and there is but one in this 
case: Louis XVIII. is a principle, he is the 
legitimate King of France.” 

A provisory government had been named. 
Talleyrand was the President of it; the other 
members were the Duc de Dalberg, Count Jau- 
court, the Abbé de Montesquiou, and Gen. 
Beurnonville. 


Correspondence. 


MR. HAMERTON ON * ETCHING.” 


To THE EpitToR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: One of your contributors blames me 
for having said that photogravure was etching. 
1 have said it of a certain kind of héliogravure. 
** Photogravure,” when the word is employed 
in its special sense for the Goupil process, is 
not etching at all; Aéliogravure, when tones 
are imitated without lines, is in fact a kind of 
aquatint, and is correctly called so by Messrs, 
Boussod & Valadon in their announcements, 
Héliogravure by Dujardin from pen-draw- 
ings is technically a kind of etching, but of 
course it would be misleading to call it ‘* etch- 
ing,” withcut explanation, when addressing the 
general public. When Amand Durand used to 
copy the etchings of Rembrandt, Claude, Van- 
dyke, and others, he employed photography 
only for the transfer of the drawing to a 
sensitized etching-ground, His process of biting 
was exactly that of an ordinary etcher. The 
difficulty was enhanced by the delicacy of the 
first sensitized ground, which he removed as 
soon as rebitings became possible, when he 
covered the plate again with an ordinary etch- 
ing-ground and proceeded just as etchers do, 
The result is therefore etching by division of 
labor, the work being shared by an artist, a 
photographer, and a chemical operator for the 
biting. I am now told in various periodicals 
that to be an ‘“‘ etching” a plate must be drawn 
on the copper by the artist, and be bitten by 
himself, I have no objection, but can only re- 
mark that if this is to be so, the learned in art 
matters will have to give up calling Turner’s 
plates “‘etcbings,” as, although the designs 
were drawn on the copper by him, it seems 
very probable, if not certain, that the biting 
was done for him by a professional engraver ; 
and if not etchings, what are they ? 

The origin of my expression of opinion on 
the matter which has excited so much protest 
is briefly this: Mr. Pennell, in bis book on 
‘ Pen-Drawing,’ tried to depreciate etching in 
comparison with his own art, referring to 
works as pen-drawings which had been so no 
doubt in their origin, but which had been 
since transmuted into etchings by being bit- 
ten into copperplates, thereby borrowing the 
depth and power of the etched line, which the 
real pen-line with ink on white paper cannot, 
in its flatness, possess, What I said was in 
substance this: ‘‘ A fair comparison of pen- 
work with etching would be between pen-lines 
and bitten lines, not between bitten lines and 
bitten lines.” A little anecdote about Sir John 
Gilbert may make this clearer still. Sir John 
had done a pen-drawing for the Portfolio, 
when I sent it to Amand Durand, who repro- 
duced it as an etching. This did not please Sir 
John, who wanted the quality and the values 








of his ink lines, Amand Durand, on learning 
thi:, wrote to me and said: ‘*I thought you 
wanted the pen-drawing to be turned into an 
etching ; thatis why I bit it in that manner, 
but in ano‘her reproduction I will imitate the 
quality of the irk lines,” and he did so. In 
my opinion, all processes for the reproduction 
of pen-drawings in which the lines come as an 
intaglio etching or engraving, are inferior in 
fidelity to mechanical autotype. 

One word more as to the matter of honesty. 
Those who blame me for imprudently reveal- 
ing what is simply the truth about linear 
héliogravure, may be invited to discover a 
single ins'ance (in the Portfolio or elsewhere) 
in which I have authorized by my example the 
practice of passing off reproductions as origi- 
nal work, I may add that a professional en- 
graver of the greatest eminence once offered to 
bite my own plates for me to economize my 
time; but 1 thought that an artist ought to do 
all the work himself, even though, like some 
of the old masters, he was sometimes unskilful 
or unlucky in the chemical operations, How- 
ever, a division of labor (and all this is no- 
thing more) might be tolerated if it were al- 
ways duly acknowledged.—Sincerely yours, 

P. G. HAMERTON, 

AvuTuN, April 15, 1891. 





THE MODEL BALLOYr LAW. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Srr: In the Nation of the 16th of April, 
praising the new ballot law of New Hamp- 
shire, you call attention to what you style ‘‘a 
new feature” in such laws, requiring ballot- 
boxes with ‘‘a bell and mechanical device, for 
receiving, registering, and cancelling every 
ballot deposited therein.” You say of this 
feature: ‘‘ There is no obvious reason for the 
adoption of boxes of this kind, except that the 
owners of some patented device succeeded in 
inducing the Legislature to make use of it.” 

Will you kindly give me a chance to do an 
act of justice to the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, and at the same time to explain, what is 
not generally understood, that the registering 
and cancelling ballot-box is an impcrtant part 
of the Massachusetts ballot system? These 
boxes were adopted and used in Massachusetts 
in 1884 (Acts 1884, chap. 299), and then and 
ever since have given the utmost satisfaction. 
The Australian-ballot law of Massachusetts 
was drawn with reference to these ballot- 
boxes, Without the existing use of these boxes, 
the Massschusetts ballot law would be de‘ect- 
ive. In England the baliots are numbered, 
and while this serves many other purposes, it 
also serves, in case of an election contest, to 
disclose how a voter has voted, and just so far 
impairs the secrecy of the system. The ba!- 
lot-box used in this State cancels the back 
of the ballot as it is received, in red ink, 
with waving lines, and with the number of 
the waid and precinct, but ina uniform way 
so that the voter cannot be identified by 
his ballot. If by any chance two ballots 
are cast at once, only one of these is can- 
celled, and therefore the ‘ stuffed” ballot is 
immedia’ely detected. At the same time that 
the ballot is received a bell rings and one 
higher number is indicated on the register. 
At the close of the voting the number on the 
register is written down and certified to, the 
box is emptied of its ballots, relocked, and 
taken back to the City Hall, and this has to 
be done before the counting of the ballots be- 
gins. ff during the counting, or at any time 
afterwards, any one in charge of the ballots 
tries to substitute any ballots for those actually 
cast, the fraud is easily detected, as the new 








ballots will not be cancelled. Without de- 
scribing the details in full, I have said enough 
to show that we thus insure that the ballots 
counted are the ballots cast, which is a very 
important, but, unfortunately, a rare thing in 
this country. Itis this provision which makes 
our recounts in Massachusetts of some real 
value, 

The Massachusetts bill has been copied by 
some States without the knowledge, apparent- 
ly, that we had a ballot-box law, and without 
making any provisions for otherwise accom- 
plishing what our bailot-boxes do. Mr. George 
F, Page of Concord, N. H., Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Ballot Law of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, came to Massachu- 
setts, and made a thorough study of our sys- 
tem. He consulted with the officers of the Bal- 
lot-Act League, with the Secretary of the 
Commonweaith, and some of our leading city 
clerks, He was persuaded that the registering 
and cancelling ballot-box was a very valuable 
feature of our Massachusetts law, and the New 
Hampshire bill, as reported and now enacted, 
by containing that and certain other features 
of the Massachusetts system not specified in 
the Massachusetts act of 1885, and by containing 
also a few changes recommended by friends of 
the Australian system of Massachusetts, seems 
to many of us to be the best model for States 
wishing to bave all the election-law advantages 
we possess in Massachusetts.—Y ours truly, 

RicHARD H. Dana, 





LANGUAGE TEST FOR 1MMI- 
GRANTS. 


THE 


To THE Eprror or THE NaTION : 

Sir: The article in the Nation for April 16, 
entitled the ‘‘The Proper Sieve for Immi- 
grants,” proposing a language test for those 
who would become inhabitants of this coun- 
try, calls to mind a series of very interesting 
investigations which were made by the writer, 
a few years ago, in an attempt to find out pre- 
cisely from what nationalities the dangers re- 
sulting from alien ideas and training were 
most to be feared. The inquiry was made 
in the State of Minnesota, which by reason 
of the large percentage, as well as the di- 
versity, of its foreign population, presented 
an unusually good opportunity for this kind 
of research. ‘he result showed that in all 
the public institutions of the State, includ- 
ing both penal and charitable institu- 
tions, the percentage of inmates was very 
much smaller, in the case of every foreign 
nationality, according to their ratio of the 
whole population, than for the natives them- 
selves—except the only two English-speaking 
peoples that come to our shores, These, i. ¢., 
the Irish and the English (including Scotch), 
alone exceeded their quota; the former fur- 
nishing more than three fimes their proper 
quota according to the population. And yet 
these would have been those who could most 
easily have passed the test which your editorial 
proposes. It can be shown, not only from 
these, but from many other sources, that the 
dangers to which our national and social life 
is exposed, come to us much more from Eng- 
lish-speaking than from any other peoples. 

Sincerely yours, A. A. BERLE, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 22, 1891. 

To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Your plan of making a knowledge of 
English a requisite for admission to our coun- 
try would be an injustice to a large class of 
desirable immigrants, Nearly all Swedes and 
Norwegians cannot speak it when they first 
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come, but learn it in a surprisingly short time, 
The same is true to a less extent with the Ger- 
mans. These people, at least in the West, 
quickly assimilate American ideas, and become 
our steadiest and most useful citizens, 
E. C. SPENCER. 
Sr. Pavt, April 21, 1891. 





THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


To THE Eprtor OF THE Nation: 

Srr: The excavations at Megalopolis, begun 
by the British School at Athens in 1590, bave 
aroused great interest among:cholars. These 
excavations disclose a well-preserved Greek 
theatre. Mr. Ernest Gardner announced with 
confidence in the London Atheneum for Au- 
gust 2, 1890, that he and his colleagues bad 
here discovered a Greek stage dating from the 
fourth century B. c. An official report on this 
theatre, accompanied by two plans, ard signed 
by Mr. Gardner, Mr. W. Loring, and others, is 
made in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
October, 1890. According to this report, the 
Greek stage was 5' 10" high and 18’ 2” broad, 
lt was mounted by means of a flight of six 
steps, three of which remain, that ran along 
its entire front and sides, In the wall at the 
rear of the stage are three doorways which led 
into a stoa that lay behind. This Greek stage, 
according to the ground-plan given, was about 
105 feet long. About 20 feet in front of itisa 
low wall which supported the columned front 
of a Roman stage. Five of the columns, or 
parts of them, are still in position, 

In the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
for April 4, 1890, Dr. Dérpfeld, the distia- 
guished First Secretary of the German Ar- 
clevlogical Institute at Athens, denies the 
soundness of these conclusions of the English 
archeologists. Half-a-dozen years ago Dr, 
Dirpfeld advanced, mainly on the ground of 
architectural considerations, the view that no 
stage existed in the Greek theatre, but that in 
the time of the great dramatists the ac‘ors and 
the chorus stood on the common l:vel of the 
orchestra. What Vitruvius mistook for the 
front wall of a stage ten or twelve feet hizh 
(technically called the proscenium) was not 
that at all, but the wallon whichthe scenery was 
suspended, The actors stood in front of this, 
not on it. Inthe early times it wasa tempo 
rary structure of wood; later, in Roman 
times, it was built of stone. This view, I[ 
may add, is strongly supported by the literary 
evidence furnished by the extant dramas, es 
peciaily by the comedies of Aristophanes. The 
report in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
says that the discoveries at Megalopolis are 
fatal to Dr. Dérpfeld’s view. ‘‘ For our stage 
is proved to be ‘Greek’ at once by i's struc- 
ture, by its position, and by the existence of a 
separate Roman stage.” The Classical Review 
for March, 1891, in an equally confident tone, 
states that the excavations at Megalopolis 
have conclusively proved the existence of a 
Greek stage, in addition to the Roman stage, 
*‘and therefore Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory will not 
hold.” 

Dr, Diérpfeld, whose modesty and fairness 
are surpassed only by his skill in dealing with 
difficult architectural problems, believes and 
acts on the belief that anybedy who digs a 
hole in Greek lands has the first right to tell 
what he finds in it. He bas waited, therefore, 
until the present time before announcing bis 
own view of what actually bas been urearthed 
at Megalopolis. Briefly stated, this is as fol- 
lows: First, what the English archeologists 
suppose to have been a Greek “‘ stage” was the 
main theatre-building, entered by a flight of 
three steps, Its front wall was thirty metres 








distant from the middle seat of the front row 


of seats in the auditorium. This is about the 
position of the corresponding wall (scene 
frons) in the great theatre at Athena The 
three doors in the rear wall of the theatre- 
building led to the stoa behind. Their sills lie 
5’ 10" above the orchestra, because the level of 
the stoa was to just that extent higher than 
the level of the orchestra. Secondly, what the 
English archeologists suppose to have been a 
Romar stage (but with some misgivings, since 
**it does not conform in every respect to the 
Ri man type”) was the proscenium. It is pre- 
cisely of the type of those found at Athens, 
Pirzeus, Oropus, Thespia, 
Assos, 


Epidaurus, and 
Five of the columns, or parts of them, 
are yet in situ. This stone struciure dates 
from the Roman times. It took the place, as 
in other theatres, of an earlier temporary 
wooden structure. The actors stood in front 
of this on the floor of the orchestra. Dr. 
Lérpfeld regards the ruins of the theatre at 
Megalopolis as the best evidence yet produced 
by excavation of the truth of his theory. 
Three considerations may be added 
the dimensions of the ruins at Megalopolis 


First, 


which the English archeologists suppose to 
bave been a stage, but Dr. Lorpfeld the theatre- 
building, agree closely in respect to length 
and breadth with what it is agreed was the 
main theatre-building at Epidaurus. Secondly, 
the English arcLwologists bave msde no pro 
vision whatever in their disposi tic n of the 
ruims for such a theatre-building, where the 
machinery would be stored and the actors 
would dress and change their masks—a grave 
omission. Finally, in explanation of the three 
(not six) steps, traces of which have not been 
found elsewhere, we may reasonably suppose 
that the top of this fl ght of steps marked th 

level of the floor of the main building, Three 
additional ste,s resting on this floor at the rear 
of the building would be necessary for attain- 
ing through the doors in the rear wall the 
level of the stoa which lay behind. 
then, are accounted for by the peculiar situa- 


The steps, 
tion of the main building between two levels 


JouHn WiLtuiams Waite. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass,, April 18, 1891. 
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MACMILLAN & Co. will publish directly a 
‘Short History of Greek Philosepby.” for s‘u- 
dents and general readers, by Dr. John Mar 
shall, rector of the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh, and ‘ Khaled, an Eastern ale, by F. 
Marion Crawford. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication ‘We All,’ by Octave Thanet, wit! 
many illustrations, a rew book in the series of 
**Good Books for Young Readers”; * Tour- 
malin’s Time Cheques,’ a new story by F. An- 
stey; ‘ The Maid of Honor,’ by the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield ; ‘From Sunshine to Shadow,’ a 
novel by the Marquis of Lorne; ‘ Conse 
quences,’a novel, by Egerton Castle; Ba dwin’s 
‘Applied Psychology and Art of Teaching’ 
Herbart’s *; ‘A Descriptive 
Guide-Book to Canada,’ including ful! ac- 


* Psychology 


counts of the opportunities for sporismen and 
tourists, by Charles G. D. Roberts: and 
‘North America,’ volume xv 
‘** The Earth and Its Inhabitants” 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, bave 
in press ‘ Scatalogie Rites of all Nations,’ by 
Capt. John G. Bourke, Third Cavalry, U.S. A. 

A. C. McClurg & Ca, Chicago, announce a 
two-volume novel, ‘ Monk and Knight,’ by the 
Rey. F. W. Gunsaulua 


of Reclus’s 








The Dunlap Society expects to issue this 
year a supplementary volume of Mr. William 
W inter’s * Brief Chronic'es,’ which will include 
an essay on the late Lawrence Rerrett Mr 
William L Keese is als 
cietv a memoir of the ‘ Privete I 


preparing rthe So 


E. Burton,’ to contain many interesting let 
tera. Both of these, and a third volume not 
yet announced, will be illustrated. Mr. Wil 
liam Carey has succeeded Mr. Krander Mat 
thews as Secretary, and bis address is Noa SS 
East Seventeenth Street, New York 
Aristotle's newly discovered work on the 
* Constitution of Athens’ bas been translated 
into German by Georg Kabel and Ad 
Kiessling, professors in the University « 
Strassburg, and is to be published by KL J 


Triibner of that city 


A most useful and comperdicus werk, the 
‘History of England from the Conclusion ef 
the Great War in I815 I™ * by Spencer 


W alpole, 


volumes in IS7Y, bas now been reproduced tn 


which originally appeared hree 
six, well-printed and neatly bound, and offered 
ata moderate price (Longmans). The author 
bas revi-ed it, and to some extent rearranged 





or recast it, so that this popular s also 
the most desirable for the stu re is an 
index of more than eighty pa 

We made mention the ot! a new 
edition of Darwin's ‘ Coral Reefs’ D. Appl 
ton & Coa. have just 7 hed a new rd 
an! authorize e the ner alist’s 
‘Geological Observations on the Volcanic Is] 
ands and Parts cf South America Visited 
during the Voyage of H. M.S. Bea * The 
original merit of ibis work has been but little 
affected by time, while the gereral reader is 
to-day undoubtedly better filted tot rstand 
and enjoy the ‘Observations’ than when they 
were first given to the put N e engaged 


The Government 1s doing a good thing in 
issuing works that bave their particular value 


for specialists and at the same time are adapt- 


ed to the needs of studerts in general. The 
Geology of Cape Ann, by Prof. N.S. Shaler, 
is one several that make excellent hand- 
beeks for local studies, The regi traversed 


is popular as a seaside resort, and its study 
ffers double attraction to individuals or 
classes in opportunities for combining pleasure 
book, 
lustrations of the 
scenic and other geological featr 


and research during a vacation, The 
with its numerous beautiful i 
res, and its 


id guide as 


maps and charts, forms a splend 
well as text-book. The Professor gives liberal 
‘redit to his assistant, Mr. Ralph S. Tarr. A 
novel feature is introduced in the structure of 
¢ 


he diagrammatic tabulations of dips of 


ikes, strikes of dikes, joint planes, and of the 
iistribution of joint planes. The paper is 
issued as an extra from pages 529 to 611 of 
the ninth Annual Report of the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Landor's ‘Citation and Examination of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,’ as it was one of the most dar- 
ing, was also in some respects one of the hap- 
piest, of his conversations in imagination, 
though we confess to finding it pro.ix even for 
a volume of leisure. It must be acknowledged, 
also, that one cannot believe for a moment in 
his youthful Sbakspere; but the other charac- 
ters are sufficientiy drawn, and serve as mouth- 
piece and target for the rambling Elizabethan 
talk which is often at Landor’s best. The re- 


issue of the work by Dodd, Mead & Co., with 
a few unnecessary words of introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, is very prettily illus 
trated and bound, and makes a handy edition 
of this curious classic. 


lt should perhaps be 
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added that the conversation between Spenser 
and Essex, after the former’s misfortane in 
Ireland, which is represented as coming from 
the same pay ersas the ‘ Citation,’ concludes the 
volume. 

M. Henri Bouchot has followed his little 
treatise on bookplates by another on ‘Les 
Livres Modernes qu’il convient d’acquérir’ 
(Paris: Rouveyie ; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). It is a careful consideration by an ex- 
pert of the best editions, and more particular- 
ly of the most elaborately illustrated éditions 
de luxe, which have been published in Paris 
within the past twenty and thirty years. M. 
Bouchot being an expert in the exact sense of 
the word—he is officially connected with the 
National Library—and having a fine taste of 
his own, is not easy to please, and some 
of the most sumptuous productions of Parisian 
publishers of late years fail to find favor in his 
eyes. But he is not arbitrary, and he gives 
excellent reasoas for his likes and dislikes. 
His booklet, therefore, is one which can be 
read to advantage by both booklovers and 
bookmakers in this country, It is amusing to 
witness his horror of the extra-illustrated 
book, grangerized by the insertion of hetero- 
genecus plates of all sizes. 


D, C. Heath & Co. have added to their Mo- 
dern Language Series the charming Corsican 
tale of Prosper Mérimée’s, ‘Colomba,’ anno- 
tated by Prof. J. A. Fontaine of the University 
of Mississippi. 

Mrs, C. Goodyear’s ‘ Message to China Deco- 
rators’ (Scciety of Decorative Work, New 
York), and M., F. Hayes’s ‘Common Sense in 
China Painting’ (Westfield, N. Y.), show out- 
ward y the contrast of their resprc'ive con- 
tents. Mrs, Goodyear dwells on the design, on 
the art, while her sister author describes with 
great minuteness tke technical process, leaving 
the fewest possible questions to be asked by the 
beginner without a teacher, but having no ad- 
vice to give about training and proficiency in 
draughtsmanship. On this point Mrs. Good- 
year’s doctrine is sound, as such technical in- 
struction as she voucbsafes is profitable to ob- 
serve; but ker message might better have been 
conveyed in the simple book form of ‘ China 
Painting,’ instead of being printed as an awk- 
ward roll, however elegantly got up. Both 
manuals may well be procured by the tyro, 

The Society for Political Educa‘ion has pub- 
lished, through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a very 
useful ‘ Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social, 
and Political Science.’ It contsins a c'assitied 
bibliography, American, English, Frencb, and 
German, with proposed courses of reading, and 
with the courses in this department at the prin- 
cipal colleges. Brief descriptive rather than 
critical notes are added under some of the 
titles, It contains 170 pages. 


The pamphlet Bulletin issued at Albany 
from the State Library, entitled ‘ Legislation 
No. 1, February, 1891,” is the beginning of an 
enterprise of singular political utility. What 
is attempted by Librarians Dewey and Shaw 
is a ‘‘comparative summary and index of State 
legislation in 1890”"—and regularly hereafter if 
their labor meets with approval. Under twen- 
ty-four heads one is directed to the statutes of 
feventeen States and one Territory regard- 
ing public morals, religion, finance, military, in- 
surance, agriculture, public health and safety, 
etc. ; while an index gives the key to particulars, 
such as Australian ballot, women, ten-hour 
day, sleeping-cars, minors, Paris green, over- 
head wires, fire companies, bounties, etc., ete. 
It is superfluous to expatiate on the advantage 
of such a conspectus of the annual legislative 
movement, so to speak. It is a distinct contri- 
bution to sane law-making, and to the unifi- 
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cation of the several States by promoting the 
adoption of improved ideas and principles. The 
compilers deserve the gratitude of all, and 
their Bulletin should besupplied freely to the 
members of every Legislature in the country. 
Students of comparative legislation cannot 
afford to dispense with it. 

A fine publication is begun, under the aus- 
pices of the Hemenway Southwestern Archmo- 
logieal Expedition and the editorship of Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, viz.,a Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archeology (vol. i., Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), The editor contri- 
bntes two pay; ers, both illustrated, on ‘‘A Few 
Summer Ceremonials at Zuni Pueblo,” and 
“* Reconnoissance of Ruins in or near the Zui 
Reservation,” while Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman 
discourses on **Zufii Melodies,” of which he fur- 
nishes nine examples in musical notation. The 
novelty here consists in the fact that Mr. Gil- 
man took down these melodies from Dr. 
Fewkes’s phonographic cylinders. The defects 
of this invaluable record of the human voice are 
pointed cut by Mr. Gilman, who can still say: 
‘* A collection of phonographic cylinders like 
that obtained by Dr. Fewkes forms a perma- 
nent museum of primitive music of which the 
s} ecimens are comparable, in fidelity of repro- 
duction and convenience for study, to casts or 
photographs of sculpture or painting.” And 
Dr. Fewkes himself says: ‘‘ I was able, for 
the first time, I believe, to illustrate lantern 
views of a sacred dance witb an audible repro- 
duction by the phonograph of the song which 
was sung wher the ceremony was taking 
place.” The whole volume is replete with in- 
terest, 

The April Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society opens with Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein’s paper on the recent expedition of the 
British East African Company to Uganda. It 
accomplished little from a_ political or geo- 
graphical point of view, but, on the side of 
natural history, Mr. Bowdler Sharpe of the 
British Museum, referring to the collection of 
birds made by it, says that an examination of 
them shows ‘“‘that we must entirely revise all 
our ideas as to the zoo-geographical regions of 
Afrea.” In the discussion of the paper by 
the Society, Sir T. F, Buxton commented very 
severely on the treatment of the natives by 
Ccunt Teleki and Dr, Carl Pe‘ers. Of the lat- 
ter he says: “Of course, itis hard to fathom 
anybody’s motives, but inasmuch as_ Dr. 
Peters travelled deliberate!y through a terri- 
tory at the time acknowledged to be within the 
British sphere, and apparently did all he cou!d 
to excite hostility against any other whiie tra- 
veller, it opens the question whether such an 
inevitable result was accidental” Next fol- 
lows an account of a Russian expedition for the 
exploration of the Tian Shan oases of Central 
Asia. It claims to have discovered a mountain 
group, approxima'ing 20,000 feet in height, 
hitberto unvisited and even unseen by any 
mocern traveller. 


The most valuable feature of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine for April is a map of 
Africa so colored as to show the comparative 
values to the civilized world of African lands, 
by the editor, Mr. A. Silva White, Three sets 
of colors are used: four gradations of blue to 
designate areas of highest resistance against 
European influence; five of reddish-brown to 
show tke areas of highest value; and two of 
yellow to show the intermediate or transi- 
tional areas. The main factors for determin- 
ing these values were climate, natural com- 
munications, resources, foreign trade and po- 
litical conditions, The other articles are by 
the Rev. James Stewart on Southern Africa, 
in which he warmly advocates confederation; 
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and an account of recent explorations in 
British East Africa. In the geographical notes 
attention is called to the fact that in Kam- 
tchatka there are now twenty-one active 
volcanoes, while in 1850 only twelve were 
known to exist. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is about to visit 
Mashonaland for the purpose of seeing for 
himself whether it is fitted for British emigra- 
tion on a large scale. His letters are to be 
pubiished in the London Daily Graphic, with 
illustrations by Capt. Giles, R.A., the com- 
mander of the expedition. 

The report of Col. Paiva de Andrada to the 
Portuguese Ministry in regard to his arrest by 
an Officer of the British South Africa Company 
has been translated and published under the 
title * Manica’ (London: G. Philip & Son), ac- 
companied by a map of the region in dispute. 
This is a small plateau, about thirty miles 
square, situated one hundred and fifty miles 
south of the Zambesi, and about the same dis- 
tance from the Indian Ocean. Its value con- 
sists in the gold reefs which have been dis- 
covered within the past two years. One 
district, the report says, ‘‘ has been declared 
by all prospectors to be unrivalled in the 
abundance and quality of its auriferous de- 
posits; neither California, nor Australia, nor 
any other quarter of the world presenting 
anything like it.” The mining rights are 
claimed by the Mczambique Company in vir- 
tue of a concession by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Asarepresentative of this company, 
Col. de Andrada was endeavoring to obtain a 
confirmation from the King of Manica of the 
original verbal treaty by which the sovereign- 
ty of Portugal was acknowledged sorae twenty 
years before, when he was arrestei and car- 
ried to Cape Town. This action was taken on 
the ground that the King, Umtasa, had con- 
cluded a treaty wiih the British Company in 
September, 1890, and had desired protection 
from the Portuguese. The report does not 
deny this, but claims that the King had no 
right to make such a treaty, being a Portu- 
guese subject; that he was intoxicated when he 
made it, and that no armed force was used or 
was present to be used. In essentia!’ particulars 
Col. de Andrada’s account of the transactions 
does not differ from that of the Times corre- 
spondent. It should be added that in the pro- 
visional agreement of August 20, 1890, between 
Great Britain and Portugal, which was re- 
jected by the Cortes, this plateau was distinct- 
ly given to the latter country, 

We deeply regret to record the death on 
Friday Jast of Mr. F. W. Christern, one of the 
oldest foreign booksellers in this city, and one 
of the most genial and most respected. Fora 
few years he resided in Philadelphia, but for 
more than thirty bis bookstore, with several 
removals, bas been a familiar resort for all 
New Yorkers who take an interest in Conti- 
nental literature. Mr. Christern’s obliging- 
ness was inexhaustib e, and the Nation bas been 
indebted to him for unfailing good will and 
many favors, 


—With reference to esprit d’escalier, ‘* H, 
H. F.” writes to us: 


“It may not greatly help your correspond- 
ent, but 1 can inform him where I met the 
phrase in question over forty years ago. It is 
in ‘The Tour of a German Prince,’ that plea- 
sant, gossipy, attractive book by a man of 
highly unsavory posthumous reputation. IL 
think, for I have not seen the book since that 
distant first reading, that the writer, Prince 
Fiickler-Muskau, either mentions the author of 
this phrase or claims the authorship for him- 
self. At any rate, 1 remember merely that 
the phrase is there, and that its definition is 
almost exactly that which you cite from the 
*Konversations-Lexicon.’” 
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—The May Horper’s offers an unusual num- 
ber of attractive articles by which the ordi- 
nary reader may be agreeably instructed, but 
the most remarkable is Archdeacon Farrar’s pa- 
per upon the Salvation Army. He undertakes, 
he says, neither to defend nor to condemn, but 
tostate what this remarkable revival has count- 
ed for in the life of the unreligious masses in 
England; but be is plainly convinced that the 
facts themselves are large enough to make 
either defence or condemnation futile. The 
important and striking position taken by the 
Archdeacon is the frank admission that the 
Christianity of the English Church is a thing 
unintelligible to the poorer classes, its ritual 
and services powerless to attract them, and the 
whole institution utterly removed from their 
needs and lives, It would appear from his 
statement of the case that Christianity, as it is 
embodied in the English Church, is as foreign 
to these people as Buddhism. It simply bas 
no contact with them. Opposite to this failure 
on the one side he sets the work of regene- 
ration actually accomplished by Gen. Booth 
and his associates and disciples in rousing a 
religious emotion and active faith in these 
same masses. Vulgar in expression and mili- 
tary in its organization, though it be, the Sal- 
vation Army has, he quotes Bishop Lightfoot 
as saying,‘‘ recalled to us a lost secret of Cbris- 
tianity,” and he intimates at least that the 
music, the banners, and the shcuting are mere- 
ly another kind of ritual, pleasing to persons 
whose esthetic taste is not developed to the 
point of appreciating a more refined, venera- 
ble, ard ancient processionalism. In a word, 
the results are so great that the methods are 
lost in them, and the exhibition is one well cal- 
culated to set English churchmen to thinking 
about the old methods, Of the remaining pa- 
pers we can direct attention only to Bishop Wal- 
den’s estimate of Argentine institutions, which 
is far more favorable than Theodore Child's 
late article, and to Mr. Conway’s researches 
upon the subject of Washington’s Englisb an- 
cestry; and we barely mention the interesting 
attempt of Mr. Lawrence to rebuild Roman 
London in fancy, and to describe its merchant 
life, and the very delightful Warwickshire 
views with which the number opens. 


—It is not impossible that the new Interna. 
tional Journal of Ethics (the third number of 
which lies before u+) will mark a new stage in 
the gradual task of elevating the world’s stan 
dards of ethical conduct. There is so much 
ferment at present in men’s minds in regard to 
various questions upon which ethics have a 
bearing; there is such widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the perpetuation by religion of out- 
grown ethical codes and tbe quieting of con- 
science by stifling rational thought; there 
is such a quickening of the feeling of our 
inability to endure the sufferings of the 
lowest classes (the reading of Edward Bel- 
lamy’s book, Prof. Gizycki says, has made an 
epoch in the lives of many thousands)—that a 
medium for the application of scientific me 
thods of thinking to pressing questions of be- 
lief and practice cannot fail to be of great im- 
portance. The present number of the Journal 
shows a marked advance, in the importance of 
its contributions, over the other two. It would 
be hard to bring together four articles of great- 
er weight than the four with which it opens, 
Leslie Stephen upholds the English school of 
political economy and opposes socialism and 
absclute equality, in the interest of what may 
be formulated as no inequality without suffi- 
cient reason, as the ideal of a future rational 
Utopia, Prof. Toy discusses “The Religious 
Element in Ethical Codes,” and reaches the 








conclusion that it has been, on the whole, of 
somewhat equal good and evil influence. 
Prof. William James writes, with the bril- 
liancy and the moving quality to which 
the readers of his ‘Psychology’ are ac- 
customed, on ‘‘ The Moral Philosopher and 
the Moral Life.” Prof. Gizycki’s article, 
‘* The Right Final Aim of Life,” shows a less 
substantial logical structure, but it starts dis- 
cussion upon a subject to which there will 
doubtless be frequent occasion for returning. 
Miss Collet reminds her readers of the value of 
the old-fashioned moral tale in awakening the 
moral life in children, and says, what every 
parent will notice who tries the experiment, 
that children are intensely interested in discus 
sions of conduct, and that it is only insincerity 
avd namby-pambyism that they reject with 
unerring scorn, 


—Dr. Otto Braun, who, for nearly thirty 
years, bas been editor-in-chief of the Munich 
(formerly Augsburg) Allgemeine Zeitung, re- 
signed this position on April 1. His retirement 
was due, not to any change in the political 
character of the paper or in the general princi- 
ples on which it has been hitherto conducted, 
but solely to the fact that advancing age, at- 
tended by an affection of the eyes, rendered it 
increasingly difficult for him to discharge the 
arduous duties of his office. Asa native of 
the rigidly conservative and feudalistic Hesse- 
Cassel, a ycung man of intelligence and inde 
pendent spirit like Braun could hardly help 
beginning bis political career as a Revolution 
ist. He was an associate ard intimate friend 
of Carl Schurz, and, like him, was obliged to 
flee his country after the suppression of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848. He spent 
some time in Paris and then went to Spain, 
where be devoted himself to the study of Spa 
nish literature, in which he is a recogriz d 
authority. The excellence of bis numerous 
translations of Spanish poetry is universally 
conc.ded by bis countrymen. On completing 
the twenty-fifth year of his editorship of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, he received the honorary 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the U ni- 
versity of Munich in recognition of his ser- 
vices to literature and science as a high-toned 
journalist. On the occasion of bis retirement, 
a magnificent album, containing the photo- 
graphs of the principal contributors to the 
paper, was ; resented to him. This collection 
includ+s the inajority of the most distinguish- 
ed scientists and men of letters in Germany, 
each of whom has written an original senti- 
ment or poem on the back of his photograph. 
Dr. Braun is a person of fine taste and emi- 
nent discretion; he is an acute observer and 
has had an unusually wide experience, and 
his memoirs, if he would devote his leisure to 
the task of writing them, would be a valuable 
contribution to the history of the last half 
century. His editorial successors are Hugo 
Jacobi as editor-in-chief and Dr. Alfred Dove, 
a pupil of Ranke and professor in the Univer 
sity of Bonn, as editor of the Hei/age. 


—We may add that the place which the 
Allgemeine Zeitung holds among daily news- 
papers is quite unique. It was founded nearly 
a century ago by Baron von Cotta, by the ad- 
vice of Schiller, who intended to edit it, but 
was prevented from doing so by ill-health. 
Although planned as early a: 1793, circum- 
stances did not favor its immediate publica- 
tion. The first number was issued at TiiLing- 
en in 1788, under the editorship cf the histori- 
an E. L. Posselt’ In the same year it was 
transferred to Stuttgart, thence in 1803 to Ulm, 
and in 1816 to Augsburg, and finally, about 








ten years ago, to Munict A peculiar feature 
of the journal is the Js ¢, or literary sup 


plement, which appears with the evening edi 
tion every day except Sundays, and contains 
elaborats articles on artistic, belletristic, phi 
losopbical, and scientific subjects, and thorough 
reviews of books, such as are commonty found 
only in weekly or monthly period 
was in this Hei/iaoe¢ that I inger assailed the 
decisions «f the Vatican Council and exposed 
the historical and dcegmatical untenableness of 
its decrees. In feed, the last j™ tin his 


tellectual development as a theologian, mark 









his rupture with the Romish See on 
account of its Ultramontane tendencies, dates 
from his first connection with this sheet as a 
recular con'ributor in Is6! In short, has 
always been the promoter of ‘iberal intellee 
al movements in Germany, and the favorite 
organ of scholars for the popular ati f 
their re earches and the promulgation of their 
ideas from the time of Goethe to the prevent 
day. That it has suffered much tritulation 


from censorships during its long career bardly 


needs to be stated, and in several crises re 
quired all the tact ard energy and influence of 
Cotta to save it from suppress 

“None of the larger Lor picture 
shows,” writes a correspot ¢. ‘ at rN 
bigher average than that reac e at 
al exhibition of the New English Art Clut 
opened on the IS hb of April This b has 
been in existence nearly six vears, but t! gt 
at the start Mr. Sargent and Mr. la ns were 
ain st the only artists «f made reputation wil 
belonged to it, its influen s already aoke 
and though it has its s { career seen Vicis 
situdes, its latest ex! tion is really its best 
In the beginning it was ma ip af e dis 
tinct grours among y nger and more br 
liant Briti-h artists—the ¢ wa nen 
Scotchmenpn, and the handful of Londoners 
who accept Impressionism as their creed and 
Whistler as their master. Last year quarrels 
led to the desertion f the ¢ rnish clig 1, suc 
cess elsewhere kept the Seotch painters from 
contributing their most important work to its 
show, and it seemed as if the days of the 


Club's greatest artistic prosperity were at an 


end. To make matters worse, a too large and 


very badly iigt ed gaivuery Was e ‘ and 
to fill it far t many } es were hung 
Hitherto it had beer the ¢ charms 
of the Club’s «x*ibit . at me rather 


than number was the chi 


Hanging Committee. This spring there has 
been a return in the right directio The 
show is given in the very small] Dudley Gallery 


in Piccadilly, ard only about a hundred can- 





vases are included, no exhibitor being allow- 


ei to contribute more than two. Thus, it has 


not been necessary to accept anything and 


just to cover the walls, while the 


everything j 


pictures can all be seen comfortally and plea- 
santly in an afternoon's vi-it 
locks for here are unfortunate’y absent. There 
is nothing by Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Alexander Harrison, Mr. Parsons, or Mr. 
Stott of O'dham. The Newlynites have not 
come back to the fold; several! of the lead- 


Many men one 


ing Scotchmen do not exh.bit. But then, on 
the o'her hand, almost every picture, with the 
exception of a small outbresk of shom Manets, 
has been painted becauce the painter had 
something to say for himself and wanted to 
say itin hisown way. For that which makes 
the work of most of the exhibitors interesting, 
even when one cannot honestly like or com- 
mend it, is the desire always manifested in it 
to solve some new artistic problem. There is 
among them no slavery to hide-bound tradi- 
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tions and conventions. To Royal Academi- 
cians and the average British artist, they stand 
in very much the same relations as the French- 
men who exhibit in the Champ de Mars hold 
to those who remain fai hful to the Champs 
E ysées. The most noteworthy work has been 
contributed by Mr, P. Wilson Steer, who 
very sensibly has ceased to be the mere reflec- 
tion of Monet he at one time tried to make 
himself, Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Sidney Starr, 
and Mr, Paul Maitland, all of whom cal! them- 
selves Impressionists. Their names as yet are 
little known in England, hardly at all in Ame- 
rica; but if they continue to do work as good 
as that which they exhibit this year and to 
make such worthy artistic experiments, they 
must in the end command the respect of the 
public, now rather inclined to ridicule them, 
as they have already aroused the interest of 
all artists, even of those who differ from them 
entirely in theory and method.” 


FREEMAN CLARKE. 


James Freeman Clarke; Autobiography, 
Diary, and Correspondence, Edited by 
Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1891, 

WE have bere a book which hardly keeps the 

promise of its title-page in some particulars 

and does more than that in others. The 

** Diary and Correspondence” are much less in 

quantity than theediting. Dr. Clarke was not 

a diarist in the manner which gives diaries 

their principal if sometimes questionable 

value to the reading world. He does not pour 
out bis sou), nor dues he indulge in lively and 
satirical characterizations of bis acquaintances 
and friends. His diary, at least as given, is 
but a meagre and extremely partial record of 
things done or planned. It reflects the writer’s 
busy, crowded life. If there was more than 
this at hand, it has been repressed by the spirit 
of delicate reserve, the distaste for intimate 
disclosures, which is a characteristic aspect of 
the bock. It is evident from the fragment of 
autobiography and from the known habit of 

Dr. Clarke’s conversation—full of personal in- 

cident and recollection—tbat if he had at- 

tempted a diary dealing frankly and freely 
with persons and events, it would not have 
needed any spice of malice, which he had not 
to give, to make it of engrossing interest. But 
he was too intent upon tbe task work of bis 
ministry, and too earnest in his public spirit 
and reformatory zeal, for such delightful play. 

The correspondence, also, has a disappointing 
character, but only from its slightness relative- 
ly to the whole book, Dr. Clarke’s letters and 
parts of letters are only eighty-nine all told, and 
they are generally so good we wishthem more, 
and wonder why they are not. They admit us 
much more than does the diary to the writer’s 
bright and happy and affectionate disposition. 

He was a devout astronomer, by inheritance 

from his father, who cculd do almost anything 

but make a living, and in 1859 he went to IHi- 
nois to see a total eclipse of the sun. The let- 
ter describing the event isremarkably impress- 
ive, His deep interest in astronomy, showing 
itself here and in his little manuaj, ‘How to 

Fi. d the Stars,’ with the lantern he invented 

for the student’s help, was a delightful mani- 

festation of his versatile intelligence, Some 
of the earliest letters are among the most in- 
teresting, for they are written to Emerson, and 

we have the replies. Clarke was then (1838) 

preaching in Louisville, Ky., and George Keats, 

a brother of John, was his chief companion. 

Clarke was editing the Western Messenger, 

and Emerson sent him for it ‘‘The Humble 





Bee,” ** The Rhodora,” and ‘'Good bye, proud 
world.” There are also early letters to Mar- 
garet Fuller’and Wm. Henry Channing, ard 
in these, with the Emerson letters, we feel the 
pulse of the Transcendentalist Movement beat- 
ing strong. 

The ** Autobiography” is a fragment eighty 
pages long. Of its six chapters, the second and 
third, which for the most part appeared in the 
March Atlantic, received, in our notes upon 
the March magazines, their rightful meed of 
praise. They are not more delightful than the 
other parts, and the whole filis us with sorrow 
that Dr. Clarke did not sooner take bis task in 
hand, The fragment was written in 1883, 
and, effortless as it appears, the weary pen was 
laid aside when all the best remained to tell. 
The chapter on his Cambridge studies, which 
was not included in the Atlantic extracts, 
deals with the Harvard of 1825-29 with ex- 
treme severity. It appealed to emulation, not 
to curiosity; to the love of rank, not to the 
love of knowledge. A solitary exception is 
made in favor of Prof. Farrar’s teaching 
in physics, Clarke’s three years in the Divini- 
ty School have no memorial from his own 
hand, The concluding chapters, on his Ken- 
tucky ministry, sre equally interesting and in- 
structive; the latter as exhibiting the relations 
of the public mind to slavery in the third de- 
cade of the century. The pro-slavery senti- 
ment was much less ‘‘ vigorous and rigorous,” 
the anti-slavery sentiment much more wide- 
spread, and its speech much freer, than at a 
later day. 

No other aspect of Dr. Clarke's life is set 
forth with so much clearness, force, and justice 
as hisanti-slavery activity, thanks to his friend 
and classmate Samuel May, who furnishes in 
chapter xiii. a monograph of nearly forty pages 
on his anti-slavery attitude and work. The 
personal matter has, as was proper, a suc- 
cinct historical setting. The comparatively 
full account of Clarke’s Kentucky writing and 
speaking is highly creditable to his conscience 
and his courage, and is, at the same time, sig- 
nificant of a public mood more tractable than 
is generally remembered now, and soon to be 
succeeded by another which, had he come in con- 
tact with it, would have proved his soul much 
more effectually. That he would have been 
equal to the trial we cannot doubt, though it 
had meant, as for Lovejoy, the spoiling of his 
goods, and martyrdom. He wasnever wanting 
in moral or in physical courage, For the last, 
witness his going to the topof Salisbury spire, 
the last thirty feet on the outside by means of 
iron staples, and standing beside the vane four 
hundred feet in air, a story to which the vivid 
imagination of Mr. Hale has added nothing. 
Dr. Clarke was never formally an abolitionist, 
but was in as sympathetic relations with the 
anti-slavery societies as any one not with them 
altogether. It will be refreshing to the Uni- 
tarian mind to read that in 1845 he was one of 
173 Uniterian ministers signing a vigorous 
protest against slavery as inhuman and un- 
Christian. This must have been a large ma- 
jority of allthe ministers of the body. The 
writing of the protest fell to Dr, Clarke. Mr. 
May follows his enti-slavery spirit through 
the war and all its subsequent manifestations, 
He says—and coming from him, one of the 
last surviving of Garrison’s first lieutenants, it 
is praise from Sir Hubert Stanley—‘t Few men, 
except the most devoted members of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, gave more time, thought, 
and labor to the overthrow of slavery than 
Mr. Clarke did.” 

There are still fourteen chapters unaccount- 
ed for, and the bulk of these is evidently from 
the editorial hand, the fusion of it with the 








diary and letters being less cc mplete than an 
ideal standard would demand, What Mr, 
Hale has written is extremely sympathetic; 
perbaps too eulogistic for the best effect; a lit- 
tle honest difference here and there would 
have been reassuring. Where it is so difficult 
to find a fault, the wise biographer wil! imagine 
a possible one to save himself from that mo- 
notony of praise which, if it does not breed 
suspicion, makes the reader tired of hearing 
Aristides called the Just, There is little in Mr, 
Hale’s chapters that is characteristically bis, 
little of the concrete realism of his habitual 
manner; but, instead, much happy generaliza- 
tion. There is much discontinuity in the 
arrangement—sometimes between two sen- 
tences, as between two acts at the play, a 
dozen years are supposed to have elapsed ; 
and there are omissions of surprising laxity, 
For example, the index gives but one re- 
ference to Dr. Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions’ 
when there should have been three, but the 
mention in the text in every case is purely in- 
cidental. Yet here was a book which, with- 
out being very scholarly or thorough for the 
time when it was written, and while maintain- 
ing a central the-is of quite doubtful validity, 
has done more than any other to increase the 
popular appreciation of the non-Christian re- 
ligions and rebuke the arrogance of Christian 
pride; tosay *‘ than all others” would hardly 
be too much, Another singular omission is 
that of any proper mention of Dr, Clarke’s 
poetic faculty, It isimplied in several poems 
given in full, the book ending with the last 
and most beautiful he ever wrote (April 4, 
1888, his birthday, a few weeks before his 
death); but there is no mention of his many 
noble hymne, ner of his translations in ‘ Exo- 
tics,’ seventy-four out of the ninety, showing a 
gift of quite remarkable genius in this kind, 
Another omission is that of any circumstance 
pertaining to the establishment of Dr. Clarke’s 
society in the ‘‘ Indiana Place Chapel.” Sud- 
denly we find the Society there, and chapel 
and service are very prettily described by Dr, 
Holmes in his character of Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, On the 26:h of January, 
1845, Mr. Clarke exchanged with Theodore 
Parker, and the day is set down in his diary as 
** Black Sunday,” which argues that the seces- 
sion straightway of fifteen parishioners did 
not take him by surprise. The page given to 
this matter is but scant for its importance, 
and with Dr. Clarke’s direct political activity 
we are made acquainted even less liberally, 
There is no mention of his vigorous opposition 
to Butler’s pretensions in Massachusetts poli- 
tics, except a casual one, by Mr. Higginson (in 
an excellent account of his relation to the agi- 
tation for the political rights of women), of Dr, 
Clarke’s happy phrase, 1n the Republican Con- 
vention, ‘‘A belt is always in order.” The 
suspicion can hardly be escaped that Mr. 
Hale’s easy-going optimism bas made him 
somewhat inappreciative of the capacity for 
moral indignation in his friend. To any 
one who knows what it meant for Dr, Clarke 
to take the course he did in 1884, how utterly 
inadequate will seem the treatment of that 
matter! There is not a hint that it had any 
tragic implication, Hardly worth noticing in 
comparison is the reference to the Unitarian 
Convention of 1565 which instituted the Na- 
tional Conference, There, for once, Mr. Hale 
drops into fiction palpably. The ‘* harmoni- 
ous convention” deserves and will receive the 
tribute of asmile from tho:e who know how 
very inharmonious it was. The date of Dr, 
Freeman’s installation at King’s Chapel ‘* with- 
out the help of any bishop” is given as 1782, 
when it was 1787; and the younger Henry 
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April 30, 1891] 
Ware (p. 89) did not succeed Emerson as pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston, but was suc- 
ceeded by him. 

But, however deficient in some respects Mr. 
Hale’s chapters, and however defective in 
others, they do not fail to bring out clearly in 
the main tbe course of Dr, Clarke’s experience, 
the force and beauty of his character, and the 
range and quality of his work. The faithful 
minister is here, the industrious writer, the 
social and political reformer, full of energy 
and bope, a man rich in friendships and in 
domestic love and peace, made tenderer by pa- 
thetic loss. The closer we come home to him 
in his personal life, the more does he engage 
our admiration, He came to Boston in 1840, 
hoping to make a new society quite different 
from others of the time, and he had large suc- 
cess, though not in all the particulars of his 
hope. Asa ‘free church” the Charch of the 
Disciples was less and less successful as the 
vears went on. His hberality was inspiration 
‘and encouragement to many younger men ; 
then came the scientific wave and carried 
them beyond him, leaving him, strangely 
enough, for twenty years to wear the honors 
and to suffer the reproaches of a conservative 
position, From being the critic of the ** Unita- 
rian orthodoxy ” that was denounced by Chan- 
ning, he became its representative man, but it 
was a new orthodoxy when he became so, and 
he had done as much as any one, except Theo- 
dore Parker, to make it so. 

In another respect his later did not fulfil the 
promise of his earlier life: there was less of 
intellectual freedom in his mental operations 
ds time went on. Consider the long list of bis 
theological and religious writings after 1850, 
and the trail of the apologist is over them all. 
Their rationalism is their dominant chord—ra- 
tionalism in its narrower German sense: the 
explaining away of what seems irrational; the 
plausible smoothing over of real difficulties 
with unreal solutions, And this was so because 
the impulse to do good was the controlling itn- 
pulse of bis life. He deliberately accepted the 
tendency to good or evil in a doctrine as a test 
of tru'b, and all doctrines apyealed to bim pre 
eminently as calculated to increase the amount 
of goodness in the world and soothe its sorrow 
and distress. He was not a profound thinker 
nor a careful scholar, and he did not win the 
audience of those who care a great deal for 
serious thinking and for careful study. Of 
this he was aware, and by it be was not trou- 
bled, for he had great compensations, He 
spoke to hundreds once a week, he wrote 
for many thousands every day. The circula- 
tion of his writings was immense, and it an- 
swered the prayer of his youth, for it brought 
into the communion of his invisible church 
thousands who were not of the Unitarian fold. 
No other has done so much to commend Uni- 
tarianism to orthodox helievers, and few, if 
any, have done more to break down the secta- 
rian divisions of our American life, 


MEYER’S KILIMANJARO. 


Across East African Glaciers: An Account of 
the First Ascent of Kilimanjaro. By Dr. 
Hans Meyer. Translated from the German 
by E. H.S. Calder. With 40 illustrations 
and 3 maps. Longmans, Green & Co, 1891. 
Royal Svo, pp. xx, 404. 

N@aJe Neat, the House of God, as the Masai 

call Kilimanjaro, is in many respects the most 

remarkable mountain in the world. An iso- 
lated mass, it rises more than 17,000 feet above 
the level of the surrounding plain, surpassing 
by 3,000 feet Ararat’s elevation above the Ar. 
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menian plateau. Lying only three degrees 
south of the equator, there is upon its slopes 
every variety of climate and vegetation. 
Within a range of twenty miles the traveller 
passes from the sun-scorched barren steppe, 
where the rain is scanty, through a tropical 
paradise with perennial streams bordered by 
gardens and plantations, threugh a region of 
perpetual moisture whose dense vegetation is 
a survival of the carboni!erous age, by alpine 
pastures, to the summit where is eternal ice 
and snow. Although it was known from 
native reports to the Portuguese in the early 
part of the sixteenth century as the Ethio- 
pian Mount Olympus, it was not seen by 
a European until 1848 Since that time it 
has been visited frequently by travellers, hunt- 
ers, and missionaries, and a monthly post now 
binds it closely with the civilized world. In 
the recent partition of Eastern Africa between 
Germany and England the mountain was given 
to the former country, at the express request 
of the Emperor, it is said; England receiving 
the forest oasis, Taveta, at its foot. As this is 
the rendezvous of all caravans to or from the 
coast, its possession implies a control of the 
trade with the mountain tribes—an advantage 
which Germany, apparently, was slow to re- 
cognize. While the southern face of Kiliman- 
jaro is well known, and bas often been de- 
scribed, few travellers have climbed to the 
barren plateau from which its two peaks rise. 
Only one serious attempt, in fact, had been 
made to reach the top before that of which 
this sumptuous volumeis the record, This was 
by Dr. Meyer himself, and it failed because of 
insufficient preparation. Profiting by this ex- 
perience, he organized a bnew expedition ex- 
pressly for this object, and finally succeeded in 
planting the German flag on the highest peak, 
thougb ata cost of toil and exposure hardy 
commensurate with the results obtained. 

The main purpose of the book is, of course, 
to describe this ascent, but some of the pre- 
limiuary chapters, briefly sketching the histo- 
ry of the mountain and narrating the irci- 
dents of the march from the coast, are among 
the most interesting of all. The autbor is un- 
usually successful in picturing the make-up of 
the caravan and the ordinary incidents of life 
in camp and upon the road. The datly morn- 
ing routine is as follows: 

** At the first streak of dawn I awake and 
call Ali, the captain of my Somal Imme- 
diately the camp begins to show signs of ani- 
mation. ‘ Ondoka, funga mkeka’ (Get up, fold 
up your mats!) cry the beadmen. Yawning, 
and still half asleep, the men bestir themselves, 
crawl out of their cosey rugs, in which they 
bave passed the night on the ground, gird up 
their ivin-cloths, and begin to drag their loads 
from the stack in which they bave been piled 
over night. The Soma! and Askari set to work 
to strike the tents and pack the beds and other 
furniture, keeping time to a rbythmic chant 
the while. Meantime our cook brings us a cup 
of steaming cocoa, which we drink standing, 
and snatch a morsel of cold meat. * Tayari?’ 
(ready ?) l inquire of the headman. ‘ Tayari’ 
(ready) is the reply. Having noted the time 
and the readings of my thermometer and haro- 
meter, I give the word to start, ‘Haya’ and 
the caravan falls into marching order.” 


While actually on the road, Dr. Meyer's own 
duties are sufficiently arduous: 


‘* With the very first step begins the trouble- 
some task of plotting the route At every 
slight change of direction I consult my watch 
and my compass, and carefully make a note of 
the readings. At every perceptible change of 
level I do the same by the aneroid. If any 
considerable hill or mountain comes in sizht, [ 
take its bearings by the prismatic compass, 
and the result is likewise recorded in my field- 
book. Thus every two or three minutes some 
observation has to be made, not to speak of the 
bearings that are taken witbout making a 
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halt. I never have mv instruments out of my 
hand until we are in camp again.” 

The first view of the mountain was in the 
early morning while they were still a long dis 
A thick cod fog which 


had enveloped the camp during the night was 


tance from the foot 


suddenly rent apart by the first rays of the 
sun, ‘and above the clouds—apyarentiv eu: 
pended in mid-air—hung the snowy dome of 
Kibo, the mountain's highest ;eak. Its sister 
peak, the Mawenzi, was hidden behind a mass 
of heavy cumulus cloud—all except the mag 
nificent unbroken sweep cf its nortt 

slope.” 


Tbe mountain tribes known as the Wa-ja 


ga, inhabit a tract of five hundred square 
miles in ex'ent, which lies between an eleva 
tion of 3G feet and the lower edge of the 
forest. They are twenty in number, and live 
in a state of chronic war with each olber—a 


condition which is encouraged by the Arabe 
who buy as slaves the unfortunate natives 
taken captive in these wars Although in a 
very backward stage of civil gation, they bave 
devised an admirable system of irrigat 
and are exceedingly industriue ‘On every 
ridge and hollow, and along the banks of 
every stream, men, women, and children 
alike were busy with hoe and mattock pro 
paring the ground for the sowing of mast 


’ 


millet, and beans, and the aniing of 


H 
tebacco, bananas, and sugar cane, at the 


commencement of the approaching wet sea 


son, With the utmost care the planta 





tions are cleared of all old roots and stum; 
and the artificial irrigation channels (horoug 
ly repaired where necessary.” Dr. Mever 
made his headquarters at the bora of Marea'e, 
chief of Marangu, of whom he gives a most 
favorable account as a remarkably inte!l- 
ligent negre and a wise and just ruler 
In this latter respect he contrasts strongly 
with the better-known Mandara, for more 
than twenty vears the chief of Moji. Leavirg 
the most of his followers at this piace, he pro 
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ceeded with a few picked men to make a camp 


in the upper edge of 


the forest just half way 
from the summit, 1 ben, with his white ccm 
panion and a coast negro of exceptional vigor 
and trustworthiness, he climbed to the saddile- 
plateau connecting the two peaks, where, at a 
height of 14,200 feet, be pitched his tent. Here 
he was able to stay nearly three weeks, as he 
received supplies every third day from the 
half-way station, which in its turn was pro- 
During this 
time he made four ascents of Kibo and three 


risioned from the main camp 


attempts at Mawenzi. These la'ter were un- 
successful, because of the extraordinarily steep 
and jagged character of its lava precipices. 
Their constant disintegration, causing inces- 
sant avalanches of earth and stones, was al-o 
a serious danger to the climbers, 

The ascent of Kibo was toilsome and peril- 
ous. The last 2,000 feet was up a series of ice 
precipices, broken by yawning cracks and cre- 
vasses, the last forming a blue wall of pure 
ice varying in height from 15 to 260 feet. This 
was finally scaled, and on October 5, 1889, the 
flag was planted, at an altitude of 19,720 feet, 
on ‘‘ the loftiest spot in Africa and in the Ger- 
man Empire—Kaiser Wilhelm’s Peak.” The 
summit was found to be a crater with a dia- 
meter of a little Jess than half a mile and from 
six to seven hundred feet deep. Through a 
notch in the western wall the accumulated ice 
of the caldera falis as a mighty cascade, and 
flows down the mountain-side “‘a glacier of 
the first order.” In the centre of the cra‘er is 
acone whose ice-free top indicates that rome 
internal heat is still retained in the long-ex- 
tinct volcano. Their party’s stay on the pla- 
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teau was marked by few incidents. The ex- 
tremes of temperature were very trying, 
the summer heat of midday being suc- 
ceeded at night by cold as great at times 
as 6° Fahrenheit. ‘‘On one occasion, in 
the course of a single quarter of an hour, the 
thermometer fell from 83° to 33° Fahrenheit, 
and whenever the mist came as the herald of a 
snow-storm the fall was even greater.” Ani- 
mal life was naturally very scanty, though 
elephants and eland were seen at a great 
height above the forest, and the body of an 
antelope was fcund within the crater itself! 
Besides, there were ‘“‘a few rock swallows, 
stonechats, lizards, beetles, spiders, and bees, 
all of a uniform dark gray color—a sombre 
tint which not only absorbs the rays of the 
sun, but also makes the animals invisible to 
their enemies against the dark background of 
the prevailing volcanic rocks,” Tbe predomi- 
nant color ot the vegetation, ‘‘alike of leaf 
and stem and flower, is the blue anthocyan 
tint, which possesses the remarkable property 
of absorbing the intense light of these upper 
regions and transforming it into heat.” 

The approach of the rainy season prevented 
any further exploration of the mountain, and 
Dr. Meyer was obliged to descend without 
having traced the great glacier to its foot. 
Nor was he able to examine the northern slope, 
which differs very materially from the south- 
ern. It is much steeper, and has a compara: 
tively small rainfall, so that the belt corre- 
sponding to the fertile Jagga is pas‘ure land 
occupied by the Masai and their great herds 
of cattle. Before he returned to the coast, 
however, he made an excursion to the little 
known Ugweno, a moun'ainous region lying 
some twenty miles south of Kilimanjaro. On 
the road a tremendous thunder-storm burst 
over them. ‘ The flashes of lightning followed 
each other at the rate of forty to the minute, 
with an cffect which was literally blinding. 
The sky seemed to be one vast sheet of flame; 
but I noticed that the electrical discharges 
mostly occurred among the clouds, and did 
not strike the earth. This fact goes far to ex- 
plain why the negro, who, as a rule, stands in 
such awe of the forces of nature, has no fear 
of athunder-storm.” On the return march the 
camp was suddenly attacked by an army of 
driver-ants (which always carry on their ma- 
rauding expeditions during the n‘ght), and had 
to be abandoned, In this army 


** there are thiee distinct classes or castes, It 
is cfticered, as it were, by the largest and 
strongest class, the members of which are di:- 
tributed at stated intervals throughout the 
procession, They are provided with sharp, 
horned mandibles as long as the insect’s body, 
and their work is to seize and, if possible, slay 
every living thing that comes in their way. 
The booty is next torn to pieces by the laryer 
of the two classes which make up the rank and 
file, which are provided for the purpose with 
sharp, straight mandibles, about half the 
length of their bodies, The pieces are then 
taken up and carried away by the third and 
smallest class, which have their mandibles 
quite short.” 


Though these ants prey largely on insects, 
they do not hesita‘e to attack harmless rep- 
tiles, and even some of the smaller mammals. 

The last chapter contains a brief geological 
history of the mountain, a description and ex- 
planation of its peculiar meteorological pheno- 
mena, and the author's views in respect to the 
German interests in East Africa. His views 
differ materially from those of most writers 
upon the development of this part of the con- 
tinent. In respect to the German Protectorate 
he says, four-fifths is an *‘ unending waste of 
barren, almost uninhabited stepre, savannah, 


and bush.” Even the most valuable part is 
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practically worthless; ‘“‘from a European 
standpoint, the commercial value cf the pro- 
ducts of Kilimanjaro so far is nil.” He holds 
that it is a grave mistake to attempt to estab- 
lish stations in the interior, on account both of 
the unhealthiness of the climate and of the 
unproductiveness of the soil, and that Ger- 
many’s true policy is to confine her operations 
to the coast, leaving the natives to bring in 
their produce ‘after their own time-honored 
fashion, which would seem after all to be the 
one best suited to the nature of the country.” 
There are several at pendixes, in which some 
of the scientific results of the expedition are 
given. These inc'ude lists of more than two 
hundred different species of lichens and mosses, 
many of them new, to the collection of which 
Dr. Meyer and bis companion gave particular 
attention. A bibliography of works and 
payers in scientific journals referring to the 
Kilimanjaro region contains two hundred and 
eighteen titles, mostly in German and Englisb. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the typo- 
graphical beauty of this volume and the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations and maps. A word 
also should be said in ccmmendation of the 
translation, which is admirably done, even the 
purely scientific passages being rendered into 
clear and idiomatic English. The work asa 
whole, we do not hesitate to say, shoul! be 
placed in the first rank of books on Africa. 
Its range is necessarily more restric'ed than 
many and its additions to cur knowledge are 
comparatively unimportant, but it is surpass- 
ed by few in sustained interest, in picturesque 
detail, in apparent truth ulness of description, 
and especially in the impression left of the 
author as a man just in his dealings with the 
natives, and one who inspired his followers 
with confidence and affection. 


RECENT SPANISH FICTION, 


Angel Guerra. Por B. Pérez Galcés. Madrid: 
La Guirnalda, 1891. . 

Nubes de Estio. Por Jo:é Marfa De Pereda. 
Madrid: M. Tello. 1891. 

Scum. By Valdés. Authorized edition, Unit- 
ed States Book Company. 


Dcia Luz. By Juan Valera. Tran-lated by 
Mary J. Serrano. D. Appleton & Co, 1891. 


Ir fecundity is one of the marks of the higher 
order of creative genius, Sf ora Bazdn is un- 
doubtedly right in claiming it for her contem- 
porary, Gal’6% In sight now of his fiftieth 
volume, he writes with undiminished vigor, on 
as generous a pian as ever, ard with the best 
qualities of his style still undimmed. His 
story tbis time is of a man who starts out asa 
Socialist, concerned in an abortive revolution, 
the companion of men and women of easy 
morals, and who ends a conservative property- 
holder, desperately in love with a woman who 
is bent on becoming a sister of charity. The 
successive steps of this transformation are 
traced for us with Galcé:’s accustomed skill. 
The scene between the scapegrace Angel and 
his proud old mother on her deathbed, where 
each maintains an appearance of believing in 
the other, though a stream of accusation and 
recrimination is all the while flowing hot in 
their minds, each divining the other’s feigning, 
each more than half suspecting that the as- 
sumed manner is no real mask to the other, yet 
each using only language of affection, until at 
last a chance gesture lets the torrents loose— 
this scene, with its clear insight and dramatic 
development, is masterly. The author adds 
one more to his gallery of children’s portraits 
—that of a six-year-old girl whose preternatu- 
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rally, or, as it turns out, morbidly, active 
mind keeps the reader on the stretch to ima- 
gine what she will say or do next, 

Pereda valiantly sticks to his province, in his 
latest novel, though he leaves his beloved pea- 
sants and fishermen for the time being, to give 
usa picture of society in the city of Santan- 
der at the present day, when the ‘‘ Summer 
Clouds” in tne shape of Madrid fashionables 
are there to take the baths. All classes of 
these summer visitors he had already hit off 
for us in his ‘ Tipos 1rashumantes,’ and, as far 
as they are concerned, we simply meet old 
friends in this story. The gist of it is the 
scheme of an impecunious nobleman from the 
capital to marry a spendthrift son of his to the 
daughter of a wealthy and snobbish merchant 
of Santander, the delight of the latter’s fami- 
ly at the thought of such a distinguished alli- 
ance, the supposed acquiescence of the young 
lady interested, and the final catastrophe 
brought on by her resolute refusal to go on 
with the affair, and her determination to re- 
main faithful tu a provincial lover whose ex- 
istence was unknown to her parents. The au- 
thor, as u-ual, cares little for his plot except 
as furnishing bim an opportunity for those mi- 
nute characterizations which are his delight 
and his inimitable distinction. They fairly 
swarm in the volume. The Madrid journalist, 
‘*doing” the summer resorts on the nortbern 
coast for his paper, is himself ‘‘ done” with a 
realism quite beyond his own command. A 
most vigorous defence of provincial taste both 
in literature and art is put into the mouth 
of one of the characters, as against the lofty 
and, Pereda says, unfounded assumptions of 
Madrid. It gives one a shock to find such an 
authority as his for the assertion that the only 
epic poet Spain evar had is now living, and 
writing in Catalan, and that the finest de- 
scriptive genius since Cervantes is also using 
that dialect. 

In Valcé:’s last novel, appearing simulta- 
neously in English and Spanish, he adds to his 
pictures of manners in the 'rovinces an alleg- 
ed picture of the life of the Madrid aristocra- 
cy. We say alleged, because he has been ac- 
cused by responsible critics of gross ignorance 
of the society which he pretends to paint. 
Luis Alfonso filled a couple of columns in La 

“poca with details showing Valdés’s lack of 
acquaintance with aristocratic customs in the 
capital, and Sefior Gomez de Baquero had more 
to say in the same line in the same paper. Most 
formidable of all comes Se fiora Bazan, in her 
Teatro Critico for February, saying that “ ‘La 
E:puma’ discovers the autkor’s almost abso- 
lute ignorance of the medium in which his cha- 
racters move.” This round assertion she has, 
of course, the best rigbt in the world to main- 
tain as respects the aristocracy of blood, and 
she declares also that it will stand not only for 
‘** the blue aristocracy, but also for the yellow, 
or bank-note colored,” of which the novel prin- 
cipally treats, This is a terrible indictment 
for a writer who piques himself on his realism. 
And when we take into account Valdé;’s vir- 
tuous forswearing of adultery as a motive for 
a novel, in his preface to ‘ La Hermana San 
Sulpicio,’ and his cool charge that the French 
use of it was purely mercenary, and then dis- 
cover that his latest story reeks with adultery, 
we come upon something more than an artistic 
fault. In Pereda’s novel noticed above there 
is a passage which is so astonishingly applica- 
ble to this book of Valdés’s that it seems as if 
it must have been aimed at it. He describes a 
provincial author staying long enough in Ma- 
drid to pick up all the salacious gossip of the 
gilded youth of the capital, and then going 
home to launch a book on Madrid society, ‘‘ But 
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the fact is, that no such frail marchionesses 
exist, nor such swindling bankers, nor any of 
the things set forth in the book; none of it ever 
was true orever will be; and what shadow of 
truth there is in 1t is of an entirely distinct sort 
—elegant, distinguished, such as can be neither 
understood nor described by the ingenious ru;- 
tic who has ventured cut of his wilds in an 
evil nour for bis reputation,” 

An introduction is furnished by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, the editor of ** Lovell’s Foreizn Series,” 
in which ‘Scum’ ranks as No. ¥. It consists 
of a hurried sketch of the development of the 
modern Spanish novel, and an appreciation of 
Valdés. As it is confessedly based upon second- 
hand knowledge, it occasions no surprise to 
find it inadequate and, in some resyects, posi 
tively misleading. Tkus, to call Fernan Ca- 
ballero the leader of the romantic school, is a 
blunder from which Mr. would 
been saved if be had more carefully read the 
volume of Senora from whicb he 
makes a single quotation, * La Cuest 6.1 Palpi 


Gasse have 


booed o? 
Bazan’s 


tante.,’ 
translation allowed to stand in the introdue- 
tion, ‘* The Idyll of a Farm” for ** El Idilio de 
un Enfermo.” The English title, ‘Scum,’ by 
the way, is a vile rendering of ‘ La Expuma’; 
the iatter word is in perfectly good use to de- 
note the upper ten of society. 
tion, in general, is faithful, but is marked by 
an extraordinary number of slips, evidently 
due to sheer carelessness, and by too many 
gross blunders, We cannot take space to enu- 
merate these, but may assure the reader of the 
English version that wherever he comes upon 
a passage that is perfectly mystifying or ab 
surd on its face, he may lay the blame upon 
the translator, not upon Valdés, We must 
make mention, however, of the remarkable 
liberties taken with the text of the original. 
Phrases, paragraphs, and one entire chapter 
are bodily omitted, and new chapter-divisions 
with improvised headings are introduced, The 


One can only gasp at the hideous mis 


The transla- 


exc sions are made on the score of grossness, 
apparently, but, after all, nothing could be 
more gross than some of the parts that are left 
in, and, in any case, the reader ought to be ad- 
vised that he has an expurgated edition in his 
hand. 

Valera’s ‘ D. fia Luz’ has the distinction and 
purity of style that mark all the writings of 
that Spanish classicist. The story he has to 
tell almost gains importance by his exquisite 
manner of telling it. Still, when all is done, 
it is only a simple and graceful tale, not touch 
ing life broadly or at many points. 
own preface (not translated) shows that be bas 
& more modest idea of his performance than 
that entertained in the region of Franklin 
Square. The translatiun is such as was to be 
expecied of Mrs, Serrano; if she has not been 
able to preserve the full charm and grace of 
the original, it is because they are beyond the 
reach of any translation. 


Valera’s 


CARD GAMES. 


The Handbook of Games. 
with contributions by 


Enlarged edition, 

Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Maj -Gen, Drayson, Robert F. Green, 
‘** Berkeley,” and “ Baxter-Wray.” Vol. IL. 
Card Games, London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Scribner & Welford, 

The Laws of Euchre (as adopted by the 
Somerset Club of Boston March 1, 
With some suggestions about the play. By 
H. C. Leeds and James Dwight.  Bosto 
Heughton, Mifflin & Co. 

1 Tractical 


scientific 


ISSs 


Guide to Whist by the latest 


methods (with the laws of 








game). By Fisher Ames. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The Thirty-nine Articles of Whist. Printed 


for private distribution. 
THE first book on our list belong: to the use 
ful Bohn’s Library, and is a most elaborate 
revision of the work on games hitberto sold in 
that series. The chapters on Whist and on 
Piquet are grea'ly moditied; the de-criptions 
of certain games are altogether omiited, as 
the games bave lost their pepularity, and ex- 
planations are added of new games which 
favor within the 

It must always be borne in mind that 
volume, like the other handbooks of 
Bohn’s series, is of purely British authorshi; 


have come into past few 


years 


this 


and is calculated solely for the meridian of 
London 
mize our 


To recall this constantly is to mini 
surprise at the omissien of B: 
ALL- Fy 


nowadays,’ 


ston 
which 
the editor 


and of urs, * are seldom played 


tells us; the fact Leing 
that Boston is still very popular in certain 
cluts in New York, and 


has an utsbaken hold on the affections of th: 


that ‘Od Sledge 


Southwest, where indeed euchre is its only 


of the added 
making its first appearance bere with poker 


rival, Euchre is one games 


and t ézique. 
A book which all card-lovers would welcome 
would be a history of card games 


how they 
how they are developed in groups one out of 


showing 


are related one to another, and 


another, and how they follow one anotber in 
and out of fashion. The history of whist has 
been written by the late Abraham Hayward ; 
and the history of piquet and of é-arté and of 
more than one other game has been prepare 

by Cavendish” to serve as a preface to his 
practical treatise on the plaving of the game 
But there is no general history covering the 
who e subject and declaring the date of the de- 
cine of « 


mbre, for example, and of quadrille, 


avd setting forth the rise of whist, and the 
slow evolution of poker from the Eliza 
bethan post - and - pair. Boston takes 
its name from the capital of Massachu 


setts, though we doubt if it was ever 
there. 
‘* Baxter- Wray,” 


which We are much 


fashionable Nap, if we may believe 


is also 


bf American origin, 
inclined to doubt. From 
the introduc 
tion of Lézique into England, it is certain that 


‘* Berkeley’s” account cf 
the game was popular here several years before 
Britain; it 
Piquet is 


it hed spread over Great came t 


us from France. now more often 
played in London than in New York, although 
rate, and 
very properly, as it is an ideal game for 


play ers. 


it is gaining favor here at a great 
C we 
Indeed, one might say that as whist 
is indisputably the finest «f games for four, so 
is piquet the finest of games for two, 

Of games for three players there are very few 
Cut-throat euchre is the abomination 
esolation; bézique suits three fairly, and 
can play cribbage 
d to 
is no more satisfactory 
than 


three with a triangular 


boar great advantage. But perhaps there 


three-banded game 
cassino, simple as it seems; sad to relste, 
‘* Baxter-Wray ” presents it here as a mere 
round game and in a most elementary form, 
making no mention of * building,” 
variety to 


which gives 
the play and allows of the adroit 
inferences and the speculative risks which are 
the essence of a good card game. We must 
remark, also, that the same writer treats 
poker as a mere round game also, and that he 
fails altogether to apprehend the vital princi- 


ple of that most fascinating of scientific pas- 
times. This vital principle is, that a three fold 


option must be offered to every player at every 


stage of the game—he may “* go out,” he may 











“call,” or he may “ raise.” The use of the 


joker is an absurdity, and the prevalence of 


the jack-pot is greatly to be deplored. Just 
what “ Baxter-Wray” means by one of bis 
assertions we cannot guess, “ The suit of 
hearts, ceferis 7 hus, takes precedence of 
other suits” g Phis is rank nonsense 

( onsidering that ** Rerkeley ack now le iges 
that rubicon piquet superseding piquet av 
cenf—as it should, for it isa tner and subtler 
zgame-—-we wonder why rubicon piquet was 
not given the place of honor instead of being 
relegated to a secondary position after the de 
parting piquet a if. On the whole, ** Berke 
ley’s” exposition of piquet is not as clear as 


**Cavendish's” : and the n 


his treatise is the elaborate calculation of the 
I< Nor s his sC USS of ¢ hre as 
thorough « Ss satisfactory as that ained 
n the ttle ) ;s by Mr I ls and DPD 
Dwigh What is of st ¥a the Kritist 
t k ar tt arefully i jlatedd * id 
hances But the play of a »hand ts e 
iborately « sidere t t s t ke and 
he laws of e ‘ asad tei by the & t 
set ( b have ber t le ut f * ara 
should be f “ all s < ’ ay 
rs We i wish thats t f equal 
position we | lify aws of poker, using 
is a basis the propose! e drawn up by 
Gen, &S enck in England bhge his hostess 
In 1S Mr Fisher Ames blished Liar 
per’s H Hour Series a little traatie called 
Moder Wr st, » tl t e thata ~e 
state ant the r pies of w stina nex 
ensive f may ease the general know 
lge of the rre way of playing The 
l’ra “al ( et VW st’ which Mr. Ames 
now } shes is a fa re elaborate work 
than tt er rt nN and stifles the 
aim adva ? s su t f having 
adopted ’ atest s% t nethods The 
American leads” sugyes v Mr. Trist of 
New Orleans, and v ed by him co 
? wih Mr nes in I i are a 
adopted by best plavers this untry 
and in Engla ey arbitrary conven- 
H s N buts are e 4 of the other 
modern imprevements of the game; and they 
are not of frequent use, but they have ap 
roved themselves to the most advanced play- 
rs, ard Mr. Ames has d well to embody 
them his gu de 
The ‘Tt » Articles of Whist’ is a 
four-page folder, on which an anonymous lever 
f the game has skilfully condensed the ap- 
ved practice of the mcdern game as to origi- 
nal leads, subsequent leads, trump leads, re- 
turn leads, the play of the second and the third 





hands, the sigral, the echo, and the discard, 


nvention is accepted. 
General Remarks” are added, pertinent 
These ‘ Thirty-nine Articles’ 
gTeat use toa novice striving 
Perbaps Mr. 
to be read on a 


the same 


may often be « 
earnest! perfect his play. 
Foster's ‘ Whist at a Glance’ 
igie playing-card) accomplishes 


pose even more 


conciselF. 


European Archives relating to 
7s Vol. VAL. 
don: b. 


similes of Manuscripts in 
America, 
Nos. $47 to 753, Lon- 
F. Stevens, 

Tne manner in which these facsimiles are pub- 
d is perhaps inevitable, but it makes them 


very tedious reading. 


lishe 
Again and again are 
we taken over the same ground, and there is 
bo evident reason to suppose that any subject 
If the 


editor could give us at once all the papers re 


or incident will ever be exhausted. 
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lating to one subject, he would certainly add 
to the interest of the collection. This is, per- 
haps, but a minor matter, for the chief value 
of the facsimiles must always be for reference, 
and for that purpose much will depend on the 
thoroughness of the index; still, the conscien- 
tious and thorough reader deserves some con- 
sideration, 

The seventh volume, like its predecessors, is 
largely taken up with the correspondence of 
the American Commissioners in Paris in 1777, 
with the intrigues in which they were actively 
engaged, and with the base and sordid 
treachery which surrounded them. Deane 
continues to write kis incessant ‘‘ mémoires ” 
in his florid handwriting. He is sensible and 
forcible enough, but how tired the clerks of 
the French Foreign Office must have been of 
him, and whata relief, to them as to us, when 
Franklin, on rare occasions, draws up a docu- 
ment. Lee grumbles and fumes at his fellow- 
Commissioners, Hynson and Carmichael, Paul 
Wentworth and Dr. Bancroft, Lieut.-Col. 
Smith, and that low wretch, George Lupton, 
pry about and lie and tell secrets, The Lieu- 
tenant of Police of Paris bas his eye on them 
all (677). He bas appointed a commissary and 
twelve exempts to watch over the American 
deputies and to spy on all persons communicat- 
ing with them, or with the English Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Stormont, and these underlings are 
ready to pursue any scent to the distant parts 
of the kingdom, at a moment’s notice (694). 
Does diplomacy nowadays involve so much 
dirty work ? 

We may say for the American envoys that at 
least they were accomplishing their object of 
drawing France into the quarrel. The Eng- 
lish Government, on its side, was failing in its 
attempts tocarry on the war. ‘* The Pecula- 
tion in every profitable Branch of the service 
is represented to be enormous, and as usual It 
is attended with a shocking neglect of Every 
Comfort to the Troops,” writes Wedderburn to 
Eden (707, Sept. 6, 1777). *‘ The Hospitals are 
Pest-houses, and the Provisions served out are 
Poison, those that are to be bought are sold at 
the highest prices of a Monopoly.” And that 
he tells tru'h is shown three years later, when 
Sir Henry Clinton writes to the same person: 
** Not an ounce of this year’s provision arrived. 
If it does not soon we literally starve” (748). 

The latter part of this volume is partly oc- 
cupied by reports addressed to William Eden 
in England by William Smith, the Tory Chief 
Justice of New York. We see in these letters 
the hopes and fears of the Loyalists, their dis- 
content at Clinton’s incapacity and at his con- 
tinual squabbles with Admiral Arbuthnot. 
‘‘If nothing is done, and you pay for that 
nothing, I would mulct two Pecple I could 
name, to raise a Temple to Concord,” writes 
Smith at the end of 1780 (748). The Chief Jus- 
tice was a patriot, and had long hesitated 
which side to take in the contest. Although 
his loyalty to the old Government had carried 
him into the Tory ranks, he was not disposed 
to favor arbitrary measures. Expecting that 
Lord Cornwallis will soon conquer Virginia 
and prophesying other successes, he writes to 
Eden as to the proper course for the powers in 
England: 


‘“* But are you ready to secure what you may 
[have] acquired? If the military are to govern 
as well as conquer—govern the Loyal, who 
have assisted to dethrone the usurpers, prepare 
to empty your Island to garison this Continent. 
From the moment in which it is possible to 
convene a triendly assembly, the Power of the 
army should be confined to its proper duty, or 
it will convert Friends into Foes.” .°. . 
‘* If every Thing is to be left to chances till 
the moment of the construction, 1 insist that 











Lord Mansfield be the Head of the next com- 
mission to America. No matter for his Library 
—his own Notes excepted” (734). 


We see from this that William Smith was 
quite ready to speak his mind freely. That 
he attributed a sufficient importance to his 
own opinicns, when given, we may infer 
from an anecdote told in Sabine’s ‘ American 
Loyalists’ (vol. ii., p. 313). After the Bri- 
tish evacuation of New York in 1783, Smith 
moved to Canada and was made Chief Justice 
of that province, but continued to take a 
warm interest in the affairs of his native coun- 
try. In 1789, when the Federal Constitution 
was under discussion, Dr. Mitchell of New 
York happened to be visiting Smith in Que- 
bec. One evening the Chief Justice called his 
visitor into his study, and, after searching 
among his papers, pulled out one which con- 
tained a plan of government composed by 
himself. ‘The piece was long, elaborate, and 
well written, and closely resembled the Con- 
stitution proposed by the Federal Convention 
of 1787; the Constitution of the United States, 
in fact, under which we live to-day. After 
reading his manuscript aloud, Smith thus ad- 
dressed Dr, Mitchell : 


‘This, sir, is the copy of a letter which I 
sent to a member of congress in 1775, who was 
an intimate friend of Gen. Washington. You 
may trace to this source the sentiments in 
favour of a more energetic government for 
your country, contained in the Commander- 
in-Chief’s circular letters, and from this there 
can be no doubt that the citizens of all the 
States derived their leading hints for your 
new form of government,” 





Report of the Birds of Fennsylvania. By B. 
H. Warren, M.D., Ornithologist, Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Agriculture. 2d ed. 
Harrisburg. 8vo, 1890. 


Ir has long been the policy of the Government 
to foster scientific research, and the volumes 
put forth by experts in one or another branch 
of science are both numerous and costly. 
These volumes have done much to spread a 
knowledge of our country and its products 
at home and abroad, and to create a belief 
that in ifs patronage of science our Gov- 
ernment is wise and liberal beyond most 
others. The course of the general Govern- 
ment is, in this respect, followed also by the 
State governments, though on a less extensive 
scale. That of Pennsylvania has lately issued a 
volume which in many respects is notable 
both for its general excelience and for its prac- 
tical utility. Some two years ago the State 
Ornithologist completed an illustrated volume 
on the birds of the State with especial refer- 
ence to their food-habits, So great was the 
demand for it that the edition was soon ex- 
hausted, and the present is a second edition, 
enlarged and revised. 

The investigations upon which the practical 
side of the first book was based were due totbe 
fact that thousands of dollars had been ex- 
pended by several of the counties in payment 
for the scalps of birds of prey. Under the im- 
pression that certain animals—among them 
bawks and ow!s—were injurious to agriculture, 
their destruction was undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the State. The Westchester Micro- 
scopical Society, becoming interested in the 
matter, took an active part in measures which 
resulted in the repeal of the unjust and ob- 
noxious law. The scope of the present volume 
has been somewhat extended, and its chief 
purpose is to furnish the people of Pennsylva- 
nia with a book on the birds of their own 
State which shall be intelligible and interest- 
ing to plain, every-day people with no preten- 








sions to scientific education, and particularly 
to give to the farmers all available informa- 
tion as to the food-hab.ts of birds. 

The author begins with a brief introduction, 
including a geographical description of the 
State and a list of the few technical terms in- 
di:pensable in describing birds, the application 
of which is made plain by illustrations. The 
main body of the work occupies 331 pages, 
which are devoted to descriptions of the birds, 
to an account of their distribution over the 
State, and to their nesting and general habits, 
Each family is introduced by a general account 
of its distinctive features and the habits of its 
members, which is concise, yet clear and am- 
ple. The descriptions of the birds, while lack- 
ing the fulness usual in scientific treatises, are 
yet plain, simple, and sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended, viz, their identification. An 
appendix of ninety-two pages contains a his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania Scalp Act, with the 
reasons for its enactment and repeal; extracts 
from the reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture upon the economic rela- 
tions of crows, hawks, owls, and the English 
sparrow; a tabulated list of the birds that 
struck the lighthouse at Atlantic City, N. J., 
du:ing the autumn of 1889; a list of publica- 
tions quoted in the report, and of observers 
who contributed to it, and a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, The value and popular character 
of the work are much enhanced by the abun- 
dance of colored plates, which serve greatly to 
facilitate the task of identification, 

We notice with pleasure that the act provid- 
ing for the present edition authorizes the dis- 
tribution of one thousand copies to the School 
Department, for use among educational estab- 
lisbments. Nowhere will a book on birds of 
this popular character be so thoroughly appre- 
ciated and do so much good as among teachers 
and school-children, and we believe that the 
number thus employed might have been judi- 
ciously increased. 

The book is extremely well and tastefully 
bound, the typography is excellent, and in its 
general make-up it presents little of the rather 
forbidding aspect of the usual! public docu- 
ment. Considered as a whole, it is an extreme- 
ly creditable book both toits author and to the 
State of Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped that 
the example thus set may be followed by other 
States, and that a general systematic effort 
may be made to instruct the public in the life- 
history of birds, especially in their economic 
relations to man. In this way better than in 
any cther is it possible to bring about an en- 
lighteped understanding of the value of birds, 
which, once gained, will bave more effect in 
checking the present rage for killing birds for 
the sake of adornment than any number 
of sermons against that odious fashion, 





English Fairy Tales. Coilected by Joseph 
Jacobs, Editor of Folk-Lore. Illustrated by 
John D. Batten. London: D. Nutt; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890. 8vo, pp. 
xiv., 203, 

Ir was a pleasant surprise to read in Mr. 

Jacobs's preface: ‘* Who says that English folk 

have no fairy tales of their own? The present 

volume contains only a selection out of some 

140 of which I have traces in this country. It 

is probable that many more exist.” We al- 

ways supposed that many more bad existed 
but had disappeared before the progress of 
education. In fact, since Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps published the first meagre collection of 

English nursery tales in 1849, almost nothing 

has been gleaned in this field. We have had co- 

pious collections of the Gaelic tales of Scotland 
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and Ireland, but of English tales only a few 
have appeared from time to time in the pages 
of works devoted to folk-lore in general. It 
was a disappointment, then, to find that ap- 
parently Mr. Jacobs had had difficulty to bring 
together even forty-three English folk-tales, 
for of this number three are made out of bal- 
lads, one is not a folk-tale at all (No. xviii, 
Southey’s ‘The Three Bears’), four are 
Scotch, and two are survivals from America. 
All but four have already been published 
jseven in Henderson’s ‘ Folk-Lore of the North- 
ern Counties’ and nine in Halliwell). 

The editor has treated his material with 
great freedom, “eliminating a malodorous and 
un-English skunk” from one of the American 
stories, and a superfluous Gipsy from one of 
the English ones, reducing the dialect of a 
Suffolk tale, inserting an episode and expand- 
ing a conclusion in another tale, reducing ad- 
venturers from three to two, substituting rid- 
dies from an old collection for the poor ones of 
the original, transposing the incidents in No. 
xxx, cobbling No, xxxi out of three chap-book 
versions, building up No. xxxvi out of two 
stories, largely rewriting No. xxxvii, writing 
an introductory paragraph to No. xxxviii, 
changing the heroine’s name in No. xxii, ete. 
Mr. Jacobs has very honestly acknowledged 
all these crimes, heinous in. the eyes of a Folk- 
lorist, and has disarmed criticism by the pro” 
mise to reproduce at some future time his origi- 
nals with literal accuracy in a more extensive 
work on English Folk-tales. A more serious 
charge is that of rewriting those of his stories 
which existed oniy in “ literary English,” in 
the style which he supposes a ‘‘ good old 
nurse” would adopt when telling fairy tales. 
As Mr. Jacobs himself is in doubt of his suc- 
cess in this proceeding, we need not say any 
more about it, except to remark that the ex- 
ample of the brothers Grimm, invoked by Mr. 
Jacobs, does not justify this mode of editing. 

Of the work as a whole we can speak in 
terms of the highest praise; for the first time 
a general collection of English tales has been 
brought together, and the result only increases 
our regret at the lost treasures which can 
probably never be recovered. Some of the 
versions of well-known stories, such as ‘‘ Tom 
Tit Tot,” are not inferior to their relatives in 
other lands. The only criticism we should 
feel like making is that a number of the stories 
are very gruesome. We are told, however, 
that children like to be thrilled by such tales 
and know that it is all make-believe. It is 
easy to eliminate these stories in reading to 
younger children, and probably such as can 
read themselves will not be harmed. 

Mr. Jacobs has greatly increased the value 
and interest of his book by the notes and re- 
ferences, which be bas placed at the end, witb 
the warning that “little boys and girls must 
not read any further.” We hope some of 
them will, and receive an impulse which may 
some day lead them into one of the pleasantest 
paths of study. The notes are excellently 
planned, the English parallels are given with 
some fulness, and reference is briefly made to 
the foreign ones, with information where fur- 
ther variants can be found. One or two errors 
have crept in which may be corrected here: in 
No. ii, the reference to Mélusine, t. ii., should 
be t. ii, col. 352, and it contains a parallel not 
to No, ii., but to No. viii, No. xii. is a va- 
riant of No. xxiv., where should be cited the 
foreign versions in Cosquin ii., 76, and Crane, 
p. 870, note 32. To No. xv. might be added a 
reference to Goethe’s ‘‘ Der Zauberlebrling,” 
the source of which is Lucian. The few mis- 
prints have probably been seen already by the 
editor, and will be corrected in the next edi- 





tion, where the great Weimar oracle should be 
cited as Dr. Kébler; he ought to be professor 
of comparative storiology in the first univer- 
sity of the world, but, as a matter of fact, he 
is simply the librarian of the Ducal Library. 

Much might be said in regard to the elabo- 
rate note, or rather excursus, on “ Childe Ro- 
land,” which concerns not only Shakspere, 
Milton, and Browning, and the very elemental 
stuff of folk-tales and ballads, but also the 
crigin of elves, trolls, and fairies We can 
here refer only to the interesting work from 
which this note and its illustrations are partly 
taken, ‘ The Testimony of Tradition,’ by Mr. 
MacRitchie ‘London, 1890). 

lt would be unjust to dismiss ‘The English 
Fairy Tales’ without a word of praise for the 
admirable illustrations of Mr. John D. Batten. 





An American Girl in London. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan. D. Appleton & Co. 1891. 
We have already met the American Girl in 
London. Mr. James has introduced us to her 
more than once; she has wandered (unrecog- 
nizable, however, but for her labei) through 
the three long, weary volumes of many an 
English novel. To the British novelist, her 
humor, her independence, her gayety are now 
as irresistible as her proverbial millions are 
supposed to be to the bankrupt British peer. 
But she bas seldom seemed more amusing and 
natural than in Miss Duncan's new book. In 
her ‘Social Departure,’ Miss Duncan showed 
that to a keen observation she brought an even 
keener sense of humor and unflagging spirits. 
Her account of her journey around the world 
was not only readable, but immensely enter- 
taining. It is not easy to do a good thing 
twice, and her ‘American Girl in London’ 
perhaps has not quite the freshness and spon- 
taneity of her first volume; the humor in 
places is just a little forced ; there is here and 
there too much of a Mark Twain tendency in 
the jokes, But for this comparison with ber 
earlier work, however, it might seem more sat- 

isfactory. 

The adventures of her American girl are 
strung upon a mere thread of a story. Miss 
Mamie P, Wick, of 4000 Prairie Avenue, Chica- 
go, when circumstances prevent her ** Poppa” 
and ‘‘ Momma” from coming with her, starts 
alone for London; is there coldly received by 
ber own relative in the town; is taken under 
the protection of an English woman of title, 
who finds her ** the only really American girl 
I’ve come upon in the whole course of my 
travels”; with her new friend enjoys a Lon- 
don season; is made love to, witbout knowing 
it, by a young Englishman; and, when to her 
astonishment she finds herself received by his 
family as his betrothed, flies precipitately for 
home on the next steamer. But the story is 
really nothing. It is a mere excuse for the re 
cord of Miss Duncan's first experiences and 
impressions in London. These, apparently, 
she bas written while they were still fresh in 
her memory—while the solidity and stability 
of London buildings, the permanence and se- 
curity of London institutions, still were a 
source of wonder and delight; while that 
unmistakable sme!l of London which we 
greet with renewed affection every time 
we return to the great metropolis, was 
for her still ‘‘done up in the present 
tense”; while a ride in a hansom or on 
the top of a *bus was still a novelty. She sel 
dem fails to see the humors of London and 
London life, always better appreciated by an 
American than an Englishman; she but rarely 
misses its true character. With her sight-see 
ing, with her visits to Westminster and the 








Temple, we could have dispensed. It is here 
the humor is most strained, the Mark Twain 
effects most aggressive. But ber descriptions 
of typical London lodging-house interiors and 
landiadies; of an ‘“‘at home,” 
groups and impossible mus c; of the London 
shops and the “ elegant 
with their odious, endless refrain of Moddam 


with its silent 
ladies: in- waiting,” 


of the English yourg girl and the English 
young man; of the Royal Academy private 
view, and a dozen other social functions, are 
excellent. No one has ever better described 
the wsthetic gown that even yet lingers on 
among Socialists and Ibsenites—*' the protest 
against conventionalism, very much gathered, 
and usually presenting itself in colors unat 
tainable out of a London fog. It almost a! 
ways went with a rather discouraged-locking 
lady having a bad complexion and hair badly 
done up; and invariably it dragyed a little on 
one side.” 

Miss Duncan is less happy with her pathetic 
flower-woman, standing hatless and bonnetless 
W ho that knows London 
does not know the inevitable big hat adorned 
with draggled feathers of the I 


near Charing Cross 


*ynton flower- 
girl, one of the most characteristic features of 
the London streets! We doubt, too, very much 
if the imposing creature who keeps the door of 
the Métropole, where almost all the attendants 
are Germans, would have talked pure Cock 
ney or demeaned himself by recommending a 
*bus; while we are quite sure that an English 
girl, had she even known anything about it, 
would never bave spoken of the American 
mati or the hotel clerk, In other places the 
English, as Miss Duncan gives and spells it, 
suggests Virginia rather than England. And 
is not Seott!” wholly 
And is “ pullin’ our leg” really a common ex- 


**Great American? 


pression among Englishmen?f These, however, 
are minor detaila 

The illustrations by Mr. F. 
are, asa rule, very good 


H. Townsend 
The pen-and-ink 
drawings are more successful than the wash— 
that is, in the reproduction, for we are still 
waiting for the perfect tone-block. Mr. Town- 
send does not always follow the text as faith- 
fully as he might. For example, the costume 
on page 5 is not that worn some twenty five 
or thirty years ago; ani the boots of the two 
girls on page 24 are hardly those suggested by 
the accompanying etterpress. 


Life of Francis Higginson, First Minister in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and Author 
of ‘New England’s Plan‘ation’ (1630). By 
Thomas Wentworth Higgin-on. [*‘* Makers 
of America” Series.] Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Pp. iv, 158, 

THE connection of Francis Higginson with the 

settlement of Massachusetts was so brief, and 

bis previous life so unrecorded, that the mate- 
rials for bis biography suffice for a mere out- 
line sketch. Under these necessary limitations 

Col. Higginson has succeeded in presenting a 

readable life of his ancestor. He has allowed 

contemporary documents and the older histo- 
rians, like Morton and Mather, to tell the 
story in the main, connecting these excerpts 
by gracefully written comments. The method 
has its advantages, but the proportion of the 
story told by Col Higginson seems unduly 
scanty; and, as he does not enter largely into 
criticism in his comments, the biography pre- 
sents little that is not already familiar. Of the 
many obscure points concerning the early his- 
tory of the Salem plantation, the writer bas 
discussed none critically, and the larger prob- 
lems, of which that settlement was but one at- 
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tempt at solution, he evidently has considered 
cutside the scope of his plan. 

Col. Higginson gives us a brief account of 
the parentage and education of his progenitor; 
and, in default of any knowledge of the actual 
incidents of his college experiences beyond the 
dates of graduation at Cambridge, draws a 
graphic picture of university life three hun- 
dred years ago. The account of Higginson’s 
ministerial career in England is taken from 
the ‘Magnalia.’ Excerpts, chiefly from the 
Massachusetts Company Records and Higgin- 
son’s journal and letters, as given in Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Collection,’ tell the story of the transfer 
to American soil, The same extensive use is 
made of documents and of the older historians 
in describing the settlement of Higginson over 
his Salem flock, and the revolt of the conform- 
ist Brownes. The biography closes with a 
sketch of Higginson’s family. In the course 
of the narrative Higginson’s ‘ New England’s 
Plantation’ is reprinted from its third edition 
(1630), and place is found for the ‘Generall Con- 
siderations for the Plantation in New Eng- 
land’ without absolute denial that Winthrop 
may have been the author. The result of Col. 
Higginson’s work is a vivacious little book, 


It is to be regretted, however, that the 
writer has fallen into one serious error. He 
calls special attention to the covenant adopted 
by the Salem Church in 1629, and on pp. 80, 
81, he gives what purports to be that docu- 
ment. But what Col. Higginson has reprinted 
from Mather is really the renewed covenant of 
1636, without the preamble, and is, with the 
exception of a single sentence which is all that 
remains of the original symbol, the work in 
all probability of Hugh Peter, pastor of the 
Salem Church from 1636 to 1641. The writer 
has erred in good company in this matter, but 
it is none the less an error. No question in 
New England ecclesiastical history was more 
debated thirty years ago than that of the 
criginal Salem covenant. The late Joseph Felt 
maintained—it would seem largely under the 
stress of polemic considerations—that a Direc- 
tion, prepared not far from 1665 by John Hig- 
ginson, son of the hero of our biography, pre- 
served the essential form of the original sym- 
bol. On the other hand, the learned Judge 
White contended, in his ‘New England Con- 
gregationalism,’ that the covenant as given by 
Col. Higginson is the original. But both were 
mistaken, and no writer has more clearly per- 
ceived their mistake than a late pastor of the 
Salem church, Charles W. Upham, whose 
‘ Address at the Re-dedication of the First 
Church, in Salem, Mass., December 8, 1867,’ 
Col. Higginson cites, though without observ- 
ing this point, in the paragraph following his 
text of the Salem covenant. Upham holds 
that the original covenant consisted of a single 
sentence: ‘‘ We covenant with the Lord, and 
one with anotber, and do bind ourselves in the 
presence of God, to walk together in all His 
ways, according as He is pleased to reveal 
Himself unto us, in His blessed word of truth ” 
(Address, p. 29.) All that follows in the text 
printed by Col. Higginson is an addition of 
Hugh Peter’s when the c.enant was renewed. 





This conclusion, which was based by Upham 
and others solely on internal evidence in the 
wording of the covenant itself, is made certain 
by testimony which all the writers on the con- 
troversy have overlooked. !n acriticism of New 
England church usages published by William 
Rathband, London, 1644, under the title of 
‘A Briefe Narration,’ two specimens of Puri- 
tan covenants are given (pp. 17-19). One of 
these he declares to be that renewed by the 
church at Rotterdam, Hoiland, ‘‘when Mr. H. 
P. [Hugh Peter] was made their Pastour”; the 
other is the ‘trenewed” Salem covenant given 
by Col. Higginson. This passage from Rath- 
band was reproduced by Hanbury (‘Memori- 
als,’ ii, 309, 310). So great is the similarity of 
expression between the two documents given by 
Rathband that both must be from one source, 
and that the pen of Hugh Peter, pastor suc- 
cessively at Rotterdam and Salem. The origi- 
nal covenant of the Salem church resembled in 
brevity and simplicity those of the Boston and 
Charlestown churches; and the nine articles 
which are appended to it in the form published 
by Col. Higginson were the result of the dis- 
turbances which accom anied the departure of 
Roger Williams, The writer has fallen into 
another error on p. 82, where he im} lies that 
the covenant ;ublished by Upham in his ‘ Ad- 
dress’ is different from that given in the bi- 
ography under review. It is the same, with 
the addition of the renewal preamble, 

The quotations from printed documents, 
while in the main correct, show occasional 
slips in the reproduction of spelling, but the 
only important errors noticed are on p. 82, 
where the quotation from the Massachusetts 
Company Records should read intimation 
instead of “information”; and on p. 115, 
where the third line of the passage from the 
same Records should read Gouno' instead of 
‘“*Goun'.” More material is the wrong cita 
tion from Ycung, ‘ Cbronicles of Massachu- 
setts,’ on p. 47, which should be Sept. instead 
of ‘‘Nov.”; and again on p. 112, where the 
date of the decision to transfer the patent and 
government to American soil is given as ‘* Au- 
gust 29, 1630,” instead of 1629. The book is 
provided with s good index. 





Under the Trees and Elsewhere. By Hamil- 

ton Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co, 1591, 
THIs is a companion volume to its author’s 
*‘ My Study Fire,’ which we had cccasion to 
speak of as a pleasant collection of indcor re- 
veries and firelight pictures, with a few notes 
on books and authors, Here we have outdoor 
sketches, ‘and some readers will recall them 
from the columns of the Christian Union, in 
which they originally appeared. Mr. Mabie 
is less interesting as a rambler in the country 
than as a dreamer and book-lover. He is 
neither fresh enough for criginality, nor ob- 
servant and precise enough for science—that 
is to say, he has neither Thoreau’s nor Bur- 
roughs’s vein. His ground appears to be, in the 
main, sentiment, with an atmosphere (we had 
almost written a haze) of Emersonianism hang 
ing vaguely over it. The earlier portion of 








the volume in particular lacks gist; one 
chapter is too like another, though the top- 
ics change. In fact, Mr. Mabie has more 
style than matter, and consequently wearies, 
The latter half is taken up with a curious 
mystification about the Forest of Arden and 
the Island of the ‘‘ Tempest,” in which the 
writer feigns himself travelling with his own 
Rosalind, and here he betrays that literary 
sensibility which at times overpowered his in- 
dividuality inthe earlier work. His obliga- 
tion to “‘Ik Marvel” is obvious, There is, 
however, in these two idealistic papers some- 
thing of the same weakness of fibre already 
noticed in the sketches from nature, but with 
it goes also a susceptibility and a warmth of 
the literary temperament which would reconcile 
many readers to worse defects than any here, 
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Lind, the Artist, 
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The Memoirs of Jenny Lind will be published 
to-day. They are edited by Canon Hotland ang 
Rockstro from letters, documents, and diaries 
velonpging to her kusband, The work compr.ses 
two intensely interesting volumes, which give 
her history up to the time of her marriage. The 
first chapter ex»lains that the public is a 
to know only the artistic career of the lady, and 
not her domestic and private life, 
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Always gemal and sympathetic, her talk has a 
pag archness that is very charming.’’—The 
Critic. 
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members of the pootemy. #6.00 per year. Special 
rate to libraries, 85. 

Subseriptions toe the ublications and applications 
for membership should addressed to 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF Bats ITICAL AND SOCIAL 


SCIENCE, 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


JUST OUT: 


TINKLETOP’S 
CRIME, 


And Eighteen Other Stories. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Author of ‘Dramas of Life,’ *How the 
Live,’ etc., 


Poor 
etc. 

Every story is a literary gem, and as a whole 
they show this briliant auth rat bis best. The 
most entertaining ec liection o! short stories is- 
sued in years, 

1. er ne $ .: 
Stamped cloth..... 





For sale by Booksellers. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER 


3 East rgth Street, N.Y. City. 





HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making the 
digestion natural and easy. 


Dr. R.S. McComs, Philadelphia, says 
“U om it in nervous dyspepsia, with 
success.” 


Dr. W. 
says: 

“The best remedy for dys pepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.’ 

Dr. Yr. H. Anprews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet fr 
Word 


process of 


S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 


ee. 


Rumford Chemical Preovideace, X. 7. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be sure the word “ Horsfornt's" 


is printe don the label, All others are spurious 
Never sold in bulk. 


NOW READY. 
Rev. Dr. Dix's Lenten Lectures. 


The pene of the Church 
As Set For 
Prayer, 


Lectures delivered in Trin 
during Lent, 1891. by MorG@as Drx, 
D.C.L.. Rector of Trinity 
paper cover, 30 cents net; ¢ 
net. 


: >. » 
th kof Ce 


ra) 7997 PPT OF) 


proton and Canons. 

ty Chapel, New York, 

aT. 
16mo, 


Church, 


th, 


75 cents 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York. 





& CO.,| 


BRENTANO’S 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, 
LONDON, PARIS 


Have unrivalled facilities for the importath n of sefen- 
tific and technical works, text-books, school books, 
ete., etc.. In any language of the world SprrciaL 
Rates to PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, SCHOLLS, COL 
LEGES, and LIBRARIES Estimates on books In 
quantities sent upon request. All American and 
foreigw text- books constantly in stock. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Address 


BRENTANO’S, 


| 5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





BURR’S LIBRARY 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, To 


AID THE STUDENT, 


INDEX. 


SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN 


EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOKS. 


All Words and Names are indexed b 
printed in Thumbholes cut tn the edges of 
Opened 


Write for descriptive circular and price. 


e leaves. 


the first TWO Letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet, 


instantly at any combinatiog by the use of one hand! 
An Index to Information;for immediate or future use. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, HARTFORD, C Conn. 





S. CLARK, BOOXSEILER AND 
Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 


No. 3 
is. free. bo charge. D 32 in he pros- 
Bees CK wa UMBERS, VOL amex ee OA | 


ae oH, ise West loth St N. +" 


- . 





Foreign Books, ‘odicats, Tanchnits frien 


i uthors. Catalogues on ap- 
| olication. Cart! Scnoewnor, 144 Tremont St.. Boston. 


UARTERLY REVIE W.—ORIGINAL 
i Edition. ¢4.00 per year. Leonarp Scott Pus. 
~— Co., 231 Broadway, New York, 





Vili 
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50 Cents. —— Paper. —— 50 Cents. 


WARD MCALLISTER’S 
Society As I Have Found It. 


A V-lume of Anecdots and Remini-conce, 
By WARD MCALLISTER. 

With two portraits and all the matter of 
$2.00 edition, except appendix. Paper, 50 
cents. 

This new edition is issued in answer to a widespr 
demand for a cheaper edition of this now famous —y 


It can also be had in extra cloth, octavo, with sppentiz, 
ete. Price, $2.00. Also Edition de Luxe, at $15.00. 


A New York Family. 


A Novel, by Epgar Fawcett. With 36 
illustrations by Thomas Nast and others, 1 
vol, 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.00. 





The Parnell Movement. 


Being the History of the Irish Question 
from the Death of O’Connell to the Present 
time. 

By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 

With a tketch of the author by Thomas Nel- 

son Page. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Black America. 


A Study of the ex-Slave and his late Master. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES, 
With map. 12mo,clcth. Price, $1.50, 


The Enchanted. 


An authentic account of the strange origin 
of the new Psychical Club. 
By JOHN BELL BOUTON. 
1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, etc. Price, $1.50, 








By author of ‘ As It Was Written,’ etc. 
Grandison Mather 


Or an account of the fortunes of Mr, and 
Mrs. Thomas Gardiner. 

By HENRY HARLAND{ Sidney Luska). 

Author of ‘Two Women or One,’ ‘ Mrs, 
Peixada,’ ‘The Yoke of the Thora,’ ‘ A Latin 
Quarter Courtship,’ ‘ Two Voices,’ ‘ As It Was 
Written,’ etc., etc. 

1 vol., paper, 50 ceats. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Christian Woman. 


By EMiLIA PARDO BAZAN. 
Translated by MARY SPRINGER; introduction, 
with sketch of author, by ROLLO Oqgpen, and 
portrait of author as frontispiece. 1vol., 12mo, 
beautifully bound in blue cloth, with design in 
gold and silver, $1.00, 


This is the initial volume in a new series of fiction 
called CassELL’s BLUE LIBRARY, aoe which a b. cial 
editor has Geen engaged. None but books 
literary merit and of permanent value will be ndmitisa 
to this series, 








“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 
The “ Unknown” Library. 


The New York World says: ‘ The ideal perfec t form 
in which a novelette should fall from the press.” 





A NEW VOLU. ME J JUST READY. 
A Mystery of the Campagna. 


By VON DEGEN. 

200 pages, c'oth. Price, 50 cents, 
PREVIOUS VOLUME ISSUED. 

The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE, 
Mademoiselle Ixe. 

By LANOE FALCONER. 
Each in one vol., extra cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Cassell Publishing Company 


10g and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 








The Forum for May. 


F any weil-informed man were asked what 
are the most important topics that have 
engaged public opinion during the month of 
April, and about which the public desires 
authoritative information, he would be sure 
to answer (1) The Italian Difficulty, (2) The 
New Australian Commonwealth, (3) Our 
Reciprocity Treaties with South America, 
(4) Changes in Religious Belief apropos of 
the Large Number of Trials for Heresy, 
and (5) Silver Coinage. 

The Forum for May contains articles on 
every one of these subjects—on Our Consti- 
tution and Foreign Demands, such as that 
made by Italy, by ex-Secretary of State 
Bayard, who takes the same position taken 
by Mr. Blaine; on, The Commonwealth of 
Australia, by Sir R. W. Cameron, the best 
authority in the United States; on Reci- 
procity, by R. Q. Mills, ex-Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and by Senator Frye, 
who writes with especial reference to the 
improvement of our Southern harbors; on 
Changes of Orthodox Belief in Our Own 
Time, especially in England, by the Rev. 
Alfred Momerie of King’s College, London; 
and on Free Silver Coinage—Why Not? 
by Edward Atkinson. 

By such articles the Forum tries to make 
good its claim to give its readers not only 
important information, but important in- 
formation just when it is most desired. 


Other articles are : 

The United States Census, by Gen. F. A. 
Walker. 

Spain, a Democratic Nation, by Emilio 
Castelar,. 

The Bertillon System of Criminal Identifi- 
cation, by its inventor, Alphonse Ber- 
tillon. 

Chemistry To-day and Its Problems, by 
Sir William Crookes, President of the 
Royai Chemical Society. 

Our Servility in Literature, by Prof. Tho- 
mas Davidson. 


50 cents a copy, $5 a year. 


The Forum Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK, 





Best ART 
AT SMALLEST OUTLAY. 


Signed artists’ proofs y the best ‘oe costin. 
with tasteful frame from ¢ 10 to $80 k Keppe 
& Co. of Paris, and 20 Eas 
York, have just aa, af eee Descriptive 


Visitors are always welcome to call and examine these 
pictures. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 
or 


GRIGGS'S 
Philosophical Classics. 


By Hon. Wittram T. Harris, LL.D., 


U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
ENTITLED 


HEGEL S LOGIC: 
A Cnitical Exposition. 
436 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work has elicited an unusual amount of interest 
and inquiry, as it has been known for some time that 
Dr. Harris had such a volume in preparation. His high 
reputation as a vigorous and independent thinker, and 
his well-known familiarity with the German School of 
Philosophy, warrant the belfef that his exposition of 
the Hegelian system will be a work of exceptional 
value. 
List of Volumes a Issued: 

I.—KAntT’s CRITI apne yg - : A CRITICA 


EXPOSITION. y GEORGE S, Monnts, Ph.D., ate 

of the University of Michigan. 16mo, ¢ cloth....$1 25 
II.—SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM: A 

CRITICAL EXPosiTion. By JOHN WaTsON, LL.D., 

Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s University... 1 2% 
IIl.—FicHTe’ ng SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE: A Crimicat. 

EXPOSITIO By C. C. EVERETT, D.D., Professor 

of Theology in Harvard University 12 
IV.—HEGEL’s DTS: A ‘ean EXPOSITION. 

By J. S. Kepyey, 8.T.D., Professor in the Sea- 

bury Divinity 5 Schooi, Faribault, Minn......... 1 25 
V.—KantT’s Etuics: A CRITICAL EXPOSITION. By 

President NOAH PORTER. .........eceeeeseeeecs 1 2 
VI.—HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF 

History: A CRITICAL EXPosITION. By GEORGE 

S. Morris, Ph.D., late of the University of Mich- 


see eeeeeene 


igan. 320 pages, 16m0, ClOth.......cccccocces 1 25 
VII.—LEIBNIz’s NEW Essays CONCERNING _ . 

MAN UNDERSTANDING: A CRITICAL EXPOS! at 

JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., of the University: of Mich - 

BAD cccccces Poeercccccs secccecccceccescoocece 25 


THE VALUE OF THE SERIES. 

**One of the most valuable literary enterprises of 
the day. Each volume is a condensed presentation 
made by an author who combines thorough philosophi- 
cal study with literary talent, and who has made a 
specialty of the philosopher whose work is interpret- 
ed.”—Boston Traveller, 

“This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by 
Prof. George S. Morris of Michigan, and published in the 
enterprising city of Chicago, deserves to be much bet- 
ter known than it has hitherto been to students of Ger- 
man Philosophy on this side of the Atlantic. The ex- 
position of the works taken in hand {is full and mi- 
nute.”—HMind, London, Eng. 


Price, Postpaid, of Vol. 8, by Dr. Harris, 
is $1.50. 
But the 8 vols., put up in a neat paper box, will 





be sent, express paid, on receipt of $10.00 by 

the Publishers, 

S. C. GRIGGS & CQ., 
CHICAGO. 


Illustrations of the Creed. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, 
Principal or Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


12mo, 355 pages, cloth, $1.75. 





** For the general reader it is the most interest- 
ing book we ever saw upon this subject. 
It is admirably adapted for lay readers,’ —The 
Christian Union. 


**We have hardly ever met with a work so 
satisfactory in the combination of accurate and 
deep thought, with an expression which brings it 

within the reach of almost any reader. It is a 
book which ought to go into all parish libraries."’ 
—Churchman. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 





ARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased for cash. 
logues issued. E. W. JoHnson, 1336 B’way, N. Y. Guy. 
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A FEW 


adh, Saeed tcesclatre 


te 





2volumes. Price, $1.50 each. 


All who have read and admred Miss Wormeley's previous translations will very 


as only Balzac could tell it. 


Essays. Fragments, and Hints. By JoseEPH HENRY ALLEN, author of * Christian History in its Three Great Périods,’ 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
** Clear in thought, logical, and entertaining.’ 


faith in the torces that make for righteousness,"’ 


A New Novel. By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


One volume, 16mo, cloth, 


URSULA. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


By Honore DE Bauzac._ Transiated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 


I2mo, 


POSITIVE RELIGION. 


‘—Brooklyn Citizen, 
** It is good to come upon a book like this, which embodies positive convictions, holds fast to undebatable truths 
— Beacon. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


Uniform with cur popular edition of Meredith's Novels 


RECENT BOOKS. 


half russia, uniform with previous v< 


much enjoy this charming story 


THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS. 


By THEOPHILUS PARSONS, Portrait. 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. i6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ASketch of His Life and Works, 


** There is something new, that goesto the heart, 
“Full of power.’’—Literary World, 


Compact and Practical, 
receipts for cooking. 


By F. B, SANBORN, 





ROBERTS 
New Short Stories. 


By the Editor of Harper’s Weekly. 
GALLEGHER 


By RICHARD 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
“ The candor, humor, fresh- 
ness, and fine health of these 
stortes are qualities very allur- 
ing. They are entirely modern 
and original tn the degree with 
which they combine collogutal 
realtty with a dash of the purely 


G. 


And Other Stories 
DAVIS 


HARDING 
50 cents, 





story-loving movement.” --Brook- 
lyn Times. 
By the Editor of Puck. 


ZADOC PINE 


By H. C. BONNER. 
paper, 50 cents, 
“Mr. Bunner tells capital 
stortes—simple, clear, to the 
potnt, with interest always well 
sustained, These are stories of 
American realism. The humor 
s delightful ’ so is the - 
ts delightful and so is the man 

ner generally.” —N, Y. Sun. 
*«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by "Te 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, | | 


743-745 Broadway, New York. | 


And Other Stories, 
c oth, $1.00; 


12mo, 


* 


Sie ee DO Dare 






















By MAY ALDEN Warp, author of * Dante; 
** A chapter in the history of civilization.”"—Springfield Republican. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘The Story of an African Farm.’ 


Of all Descriptions. Send for Circulars. 


16mo, cloth, price $1.00, 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 


** Charming from first page to last."’— Boston Times, ** Has more than ordinary value."' 


PETRARCH. 


DREAMS. 


The only one of its kind.’ 


Boston Cook Book,’ * Carving 


A NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


Fr. Putnam Ss Sons 
’ St.. New Yeo 
READY: 


7 and 29 West 23 
HAVE 


rh, 
NOW 


‘THE BEST BOOKS: A 


Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the 
Best Available Books in every depart- 
ment of Science Art, and Literature 
(about 50,000 titles) down to 1890, 
with the dates of the first and last 
editions and the price, size, and pub- 
lisher’s name of each book. Accom- 
panied by numerous Characterizations, 
Bibliographical Notes, etc. A contri- 
bution towards systematic Bibliogra- 
phy. By William Swan Sonnen- 
schein. Second Eaition, thoroughly re- 
vised and much extended and im- 
proved. With very copious Authors 
and Subjects Indexes. Quarto, 1,100 


pages. Cloth, $9.00 net. A few copies 
interleaved, cioth, $13.50 net. 

® Vsct af fpring Pudts-atron anion ah 
* s-fie O LROUCBNCH : 7 Or = 


rttom, 


~ Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Certificates. 


SHARING ALSO IN PROFITS. 
10 Per Cent. Certificates at ror. 


INSTALMENT CERTIFICATES FOR SAVINGS. 
Send for Circular. 
on 30 days’ notice. 


H. 


| Home Savin 


Investments can be withdrawn 
F. Newhall, Manager Eastern Office. 


and Loan Association of mmansepelis, 
_ 538 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. 


-MEMORIAL TABLETS — 


J. & R. LAMB. 50 Carmine 8t., 


a 
B.Y. | 


A Sketch of His Life and Works,’ 
** The best work in English on the Italian poet,""—P 


and Serving," etc. 


BROTHERS, Publishers, 
' “SARAH 





sur Balzac Series 


lumes in < 


of French provioctal life, toid 


*Hebrew Men and Times,’ ete. 


. and aims to inspire a wholesome 


Price, $1.50. 


a) 


—Saturday Evening Guse 


16mo, 


cloth, $! PAN 


Aikadel pAns Bulictin, 


16mo, cloth, author's edition, with portrait, $1,00, 
. } 
*—Publie Opinion, 


THE PEERLESS COOK BOOK. 


By Mrs, D. A. LINCOLN, author of * The 
16mo, paper covers, price 15 cents. 


Containing over 400 valuable 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN. 


With Portraits, an Engraving of Brown's birthplace, and facsimiles of important d 


I2mo, cloth, $2.00 


Boston. 

ORNE 

Has a delig 

‘A Native of I] moby 
in the 

MAY ATLANTIC 


It has also articles by 


JEWETI 


htful story, 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
FRANK R. STockTON, 
GrorceE E. Extis, D.D., 
Wa. D. O'Connor, 
RicHARD Henry Dana, 


and other distinguished 
writers. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


FRENCH DRILL BOOK. 


The best devised book to learn the French Irregular 
Verbs in a most tical and conversational way. 
Price, 40 cents, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions and correction of exercises 

DE PEIFFER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
_180 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


Books AND PRINTS, 
WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Pricrs, Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 


Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 2 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘Curious Questions.” Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 








yy 


TONE, 





FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS 
—— — om 


BRAUN’S CARBON PHOTOGRAPGSS. 
Catalogue mailed for 10 cents. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO, 


50 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 





J UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 
_« _ ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with d br: 
climate. Hotel Tirol open all the year, Cart. ‘Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, etc., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
ed nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


FOREIGN TOURS. 


11TH SEASON. 

Our parties are strictly first class, and limited to 
aan size. June 24—Tour to SWEDEN and RUSSIA, 
iy f » 8—VACATION TRIPS. Sept. 9—-EGYPT and 
PALESTINE. Send 5 cents for Programs to 

Rev. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 
1616 Wallace St., Philadelphia. 


Carbolate ef Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured at home. New eae and Pall particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 











DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AMERICAN WOODS 


A Book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens, 

$end for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 21, 1801. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1890: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 


ary, 1890, to 31st December, 1890...... $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1890.......... perebeeeeeeess 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums...............++ $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 3ist December, 1890......... +» 63,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

DGGE. c cccvnvccceseesees $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Ex- 
kEpenses......... 9753,158 86 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $7,590,315 00 
Loans recured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





estimated at........cccceecceeees eeeee 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,345,029 30 
Oash in Bank............ ageeee Naser soko 198,428 18 
BRIGERS. 6 ccccccccccctesevccescsovececes $12,527,334 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 


Jos. H. Chapman, Chas. P. Burdett, George L. Nichols, 
James Low, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, C.H. Marshall, Wm. G. Boulton, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. D. Leverich, R. H. Hoadley, 
Jas. G. De Forest, N. Denton Smith, Joseph Agostini, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Geo. W. Campbell, 
William H. Webb. George H. Macy, Vernon H. Brown, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’nce Turnure, C. de Thomsen, 
Wm. E. Dodge, W. P. Brown, Leander N. Lovell, 
John L. Riker. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassav STREET, NEw YORE, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


292 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 

Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded be id 

larly to. purchasers. Prarly ilominated MSS.—XVth 


ks, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—Rare Americana, etc., etc. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books nt for the Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Authors, Teu me 
on 











Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
demand. A hl assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed. ..........+..+.+82,000,000 
din (cash) 000,000 
396,716 


icsdavcssasanacescikicas< sein 

The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon —— the accounts of the Company, as pub- 
lished — , 1890, appended thereto the following 





Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co, 

New YORK, (6th Oct., 1890. 

6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

444 AND 6 PER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS 


ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 on mey & London, England. 
la., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, M uri. 





THE 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets January 1, 1891, . « $2,105,848 97 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 
Conn. and Mass. Standard, 510 217 Si 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 132 to 100. 


This Company offers insurance by a policy 
liberal and definite in terms as to amount of Pre- 
miums and amount of Policy, with unquestioned 
security. 

T, W. ROSSELL, 

President. 


F. V. HUDSON, 
Secretary. 





Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital paid up, - $1 500,000 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 
6% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 


239 Broadway, - - New York, 
Kansas City. London, Eng. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, and is to-day he most pros- 

perous city in the West. Investors Denver realt 
t fail to realize handsome profits, and they will 

have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained b 

f “J — residence and five years’ active real- 

estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 PER CENT. net semt-an- 

nual interest, first mortgage on improved inside pro- 

perty only. HIGHEST RENCES. 


F. S. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 


4COMA.—INVESTMENTS IN TA- 

COMA Realty yield big returns. Wearesole own- 
ers of the Farmland and Elmwood Additions, and will 
sell lots on installments. We have acre tracts suitable 
for fruitand hop-raising. We also dealin city pro- 
perty. Write us for particulars, and say what you 
want. Bartow & KLEEB, Tacoma, . 

















T7HAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Columbia think, etc., of Washington and 

Seattle. Send stamp to EsHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


'ACOMA INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
residents made and cared for oF us pay 20 to 1004. 
Write us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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